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FOREWORD 


Even “to that presumptively ignorant but ubiquitous person, the man-in-the-street,” as the late John 
W. Davis called him, the need for some assurance of continued international peace is evident; but how to 
achieve it is still an unsolved problem. The organization of the United Nations temporarily seemed to 
promise such assurance, and undoubtedly has helped the peaceable settlement of many local crises that 
have arisen; but the threat of a third World War and the potential destruction of Western civilization con- 
tinue to hang over our heads like a sword of Damocles. 


The development of nuclear weapons and intercontinental missiles has made America’s return to a 
policy of isolation manifestly impracticable. We have been constrained by circumstances, not of our mak- 
ing, to seek where practicable what President Wilson sought, “a disentangling alliance—an alliance which 
would disentangle the peoples of the world from those combinations in which they seek their own separate 
and private interest and unite the people of the world to preserve the peace of the world upon a basis of 
common right and justice.” But any effort to justify national policies as right and in accord with international 
law, whether established by previously accepted custom or such solemn agreements as the Hague Conven- 
tions or the Kellogg-Briand Pact, has apparently been abandoned. 


With the return to the law of the jungle, except for the generally accepted doctrine that an aggressor 
nation may and should be stopped; inherited traditional enmities and unsatisfied national and racial aspi- 
rations, economic urgencies and the will to self-determination, are causing explosive situations which 
threaten to burst into armed hostilities. So far it has been possible to localize such conflicts by United Na- 
tions action or mediation by peace-minded nations. However, there is no assurance that such efforts may not 
themselves create the conditions for a chain reaction that will set off the feared explosion. 


Civilized man apparently has but three roads into the future to choose from in his quest for the con- 
tinuance of peace and perhaps the preservation of western civilization: (1) To muddle along as we have 
been doing, hoping that reason and the will-to-peace may be strong enough to permit localization cf 
such conflicts and avoidance of a general war; (2) a pax Romana, the enforcement of international peace by 
world domination of one all-powerful nation; (3) finally, an international federation with powers limited to 
the enforcement of disarmament and the prevention of war among its member nations, with definitely limited 
taxing powers for the maintenance of the necessary military force, and explicity denied any authority to inter- 
vene in the affairs of a member nation beyond what is necessary to fulfill the above primary purpose, but with 
jurisdiction to prosecute and penalize individual citizens for violation of the federal constitution and laws. 


Such a limited federation could probably be best achieved through gradual modifications of the 
United Nations charter. As it would call for cession by each nation of certain attributes and prerogatives 
of sovereignty and would require that all nations, or at least all the great powers, be members, such a 
world federation with strictly limited powers will manifestly be most difficult to achieve. Space limitations 
prevent any more detailed description of this solution of the problem, as proposed by Grenville Clark and C. 
Maxwell Stanley. It may be, as they maintain, the only way to secure the assurance of peace which the 
people of the world crave and certainly merits careful and courageous consideration. However, it will 
still be based on international agreements, and an ambitious and secretive nation may find, in its formative 
stages, before disarmament is complete, the opportunity to snatch world domination when other nations 
have lowered their guard. U. S. Grant 3rd 
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The mounting intensity of crisis in the Middle East 
in the last ten years has brought one after another 
of the nations in this tormented area to the center 
of the world’s stage. These recurring crises, in fact, 
behave like Asian flu; they strike unpredictably, en- 
dure a while, then arrive at a temporary solution and 
disappear, only to strike again at another “national” 
victim. Nor does there seem to be any permanent 
cure; the crisis “bug” strikes the same country time 
after time. Thus Iran was the first victim; Russia’s 
attempt in 1946 to establish a Soviet satellite state in 
Azerbaijan initiated the Cold War. With this prob- 
lem settled, the Palestine War and the establishment 
of Israel seized the spotlight of world attention. Iran 
was not fully cured, however; in 1951 she returned 
to center stage by nationalizing her oil properties. 
Again an issue was settled temporarily, but along 
came Egypt in 1952 with a revolution led by Gamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir which overthrew King Farug. Since 
1952 the spotlight has shifted at a giddy pace from 
nation to nation, and with the entrance of Soviet Rus- 
sia into the Middle East gives the advocates of peace 
little cause for optimism. 


One Middle Eastern state, however, has managed 
consistently to remain free from this contagious tur- 
moil. In doing so Turkey has acquired a reputation 
for steadiness and mature judgment enhanced by its 
behavior in the face of recent Syrian-Soviet accusa- 
tions of border provocations and a plot with the 
United States to unseat the present, leftist Syrian 
Government. The very existence of these accusations 
is of international importance, of course. How much 
truth is there to these Syrian allegations, and how 
stable is Turkey? 

The first of these questions is much easier to dis- 
pose of than the second.. The myth of Syrian charges 
exploded like a dud bomb in the General Assembly. 
When a delegate who shall be forever nameless ob- 
served that the only preparations for war in the Mid- 
dle East were apparently in the minds of the Rus- 
sians and Syrians, for no one else could see them, the 
Soviet delegate sat silent. Syria subsquently withdrew 
its charges. The Turkish attitude throughout the 
whole embarrassing affair was dignified and firm. Am- 
bassador Selim Sarper pointed out in rebuttal that on 
October 8, 1957, the Syrian Government had ex- 
pressed its satisfaction that Turkey intended no ag- 
gression against it. Six hours later, he added, Syria 
accused Turkey of threatening an attack; he wondered 
what had made it change its mind. He also asked why 
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Turkey and the Middle East 


BY WILLIAM SPENCER 


Lecturer in Political Science, George Washington 
University, Washington Representative of American 


Friends of the Middle East 


Syria, without a navy or submarine fleet, was build- 
ing a naval and submarine base. 

The question of Turkey’s stability is best illustrated 
by two recent events. Commencing October 27, 
eleven million eligible voters out of Turkey’s total 
population of 25 million flocked to the polls to vote in 
the 1957 national elections. This turnout, inciden- 
tally, was close to 90%—in a country with rugged 
terrain and incompletely developed communications. 
The election was the first since 1954; at stake were 
seats in the Grand National Assembly, Turkey’s one- 
chamber parliament, and the office of President of 
the Republic. Strictly speaking the Prime Minister 
did not stand for re-election except in his own con- 
stituency, although he led his party in campaigning. 
Under Turkey’s electoral law the president appoints 
the Prime Minister—but the choice invariably falls 
on the incumbent if the party in power is returned to 
office. 

The conduct of the election is a significant clue to 
Turkey’s national steadfastness. From the establish- 
ment of the Republic in 1924 until 1950 the party 
of Mustapha Kemal Atatiirk was the only political 
party, and Atatiirk (1924-1938) and Ismet Inénii 
(1938-1950) the only presidents. In 1950 Turkey 
held its first free, secret elections; the result was a 
landslide for the opposition Democrat Party. Celal 
Bayar and Adnan Menderes, themselves formerly 
members of Atatiirk’s party, became President and 
Prime Minister, respectively. In the 1954 elections 
the Democrats increased their majority in the Grand 
National Assembly to a margin of 504 seats to 31. 
Prime Minister Menderes and his Cabinet then em- 
barked upon an extremely ambitious development 
program which soon got them into hot water. Short- 
ages developed in nearly every basic commodity, the 
most serious being the disappearance of coffee, a main- 
stay of the national culture. Turkey’s failure to pay 
for imports bought on credit led to a severe lack of 
foreign exchange. 

Criticism mounted against the Government’s pro- 
gram in 1955 and 1956, particularly in the press. The 
chief complaint was that Menderes was in too much 
of a hurry to develop Turkey to work along sound 
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lines; in fact this reasoning led United States aid of- 
ficials to turn down Turkey’s request for a $300 mil- 
lion loan in 1955. A Turk is a stubborn fellow once 
he has made up his mind, however. Menderes pushed 
ahead, and silenced the opposition by using some of 
the repressive features of the Atatiirk party system 
which the Democrats had rejected at the polls in 
1950. Stiff laws against the press and political activity 
gave Turkey more and more the look of a country 
relapsed into dictatorship. It was therefore surpris- 
ing that the Government held the elections in Octo- 
ber, instead of next spring as scheduled. With only 
two weeks of campaigning allowed, the Democrats 
in effect laid their reputation and their program 
squarely in the hands of the people. 

The results of the election, announced October 30, 
justified those who had kept on believing in Turkey’s 
stability. The Government won a majority in the 
Assembly, but by a smaller margin (422-171 at last 
count, with several seats not at stake). The two parties 
had based their campaigns on domestic issues. The 
Opposition emphasized Turkey’s economic difficul- 
ties; the incumbents stood on their record. The Turk- 
ish voter chose the future. The election was clear evi- 
dence of Turkey’s cautious but definite approach to 
a two-party system. No one watching the elections 
in Ankara, Istanbul or Izmir, in Diyarbakir or Erzu- 
rum, would have suspected that Syria was making 
nasty threats next door, while up north the Russians 
rattled their rocketry. 

On October 29, in the midst of the elections, Turks 
at home and abroad stopped to celebrate an event 
which received far less publicity, but may eventually 
prove more significant than any other event in recent 
Middle Eastern history. It was the 34th anniversary 
of the Turkish Republic. Thirty-four years ago Tur- 
key was a bankrupt and defeated country, shorn of 
its empire and reduced to the peninsula of Anatolia 
plus Istanbul and half of Thrace. It was a free, sov- 
ereign state, however. 

Since the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne, Turkey has 
moved farther than any other Middle Eastern state 
toward industrialization and full use of its resources. 
The Turkish achievement compares with the Soviet 





development in 40 years—and at far less cost in hu- 
man suffering. In 1923, for example, Turkey had 
no navy and a merchant marine of 88 decrepit ships. 
There were 12,250 miles of dirt roads in all of Ana- 
tolia, and only one paved highway, from Istanbul to 
Edirne. There was even no direct rail link between 
Istanbul and Ankara; supplies for the War of Inde- 
pendence were carried overland on the backs of 
peasant women for 300 miles from the Black Seaport 
of Samsun to Ankara, Atatiirk’s headquarters. Turkey 
had no industry beyond a badly-worked coal mine; 
furthermore Ottoman indifference to Western prog- 
ress had created a class without any experience in in- 
dustrialization or administration. 

Turkey’s transformation in 34 years has been little 
short of miraculous. Since 1950 alone nearly 18,000 
miles of all-weather roads have been built; one can 
now drive from Istanbul in the north to Iskenderun 
in southern Turkey almost all of it on paved high- 
ways. An industrial complex which increases every 
year is highly diversified, ranging from the “cottage 
industry” of rug-weaving to the great steel mills of 
Karabuk and the Willys Motors assembly plant for 
jeeps and trucks. Ankara, the capital, had about 20,- 
000 population in 1923; today it has about 400,000. 
And this tremendous expansion industrially has ot 
been accompanied by territorial expansion. Turkey 
for the Turks, the slogan of Atatiirk, means the total 
abandonment of imperialism. One could apply the 
comment of Iraq’s Finance Minister, Khalil Kanna, 
to Turkey as well: “Give us ten or twenty years of 
peace, and we will make our country a great center 
of civilization.” 

Let us hope that Turkey’s behavior toward its ir- 
responsible neighbors, the results of its 1957 election, 
and its October 29 anniversary of 34 years of steady 
progress against great obstacles, are lessons not wasted 
on the Arab countries of the Middle East. As Repre- 
sentative Frances Bolton observed recently: “The 
Turks have seen a vision, and they are working for 
their country, all together.” These volatile young 
Arab nations stand at the same point in their history 
as Turkey, their former overlord, did in 1923, and 
could do well to profit by such a model. 
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In the United States studies of international or- 
ganization have not extended, generally speaking, to 
the Commowealth of Nations. For such studies, ob- 
sessed with the importance of formal instruments and 
organization, and diffident and unskilful in their ap- 
proach to dynamic processes, find in the Common- 
wealth little or none of the bony structures for which 
they search as objects of study. Thus some years ago, 
when lengthy Congressional hearings were held on 
every conceivable international organization, the 
Commonwealth alone was omitted. Yet the Com- 
monwealth is the oldest international organization in 
existence. It alone has survived two world wars, and 
has steadily increased in membership and importance. 
It has changed greatly in the process. It is less closely 
knit than in the past. Its members pursue more di- 
vergent policies, though this is hardly true of the in- 
nermost core of the older Commonwealth peoples who 
remain linked by a common Crown. The large recent 
expansion of the Commonwealth has brought great 
gains despite some loss in the matter of cohesion; for 
it has established the Commonwealth more firmly 
than ever as a bridge between the continents and races 
of the world. And through all the changes the essen- 
tial and unique characteristics of the Commonwealth 
have survived. 


“The Spirit of Community” 


The Commonwealth becomes of greater interest 
to the United States in time of crisis. It was at the 
height of the war, in the issue of September, 1943, 
that this journal published a symposium on the 
Commonwealth, arranged by the writer at its request, 
and contributed to by the Ministers and Ambassadors 
of the Commonwealth in Washington.* The visit of 
Queen Elizabeth II in October 1957, and the meet- 
ing between the president and the British Prime 
Minister which followed, came also at a time of crisis. 
Both leaders emphasized the thing long sought in 
NATO, “interdependence,” the building of an 
“Atlantic community.” The thing, which Burke 
called “communion,” exists in the Commonwealth, 
which has known how to create and sustain it. Life, 
Burke said, lies not in the “dead instruments .. . 
it is the spirit of communion that gives all their life 
and efficacy to them.” For the Commonwealth is a 
process rather than an organization. It is a network of 
communications, a system of personal relationships, 
a nexus of common assumptions, understandings, 
traditions, a moving stream of common ideas and 


*Reprinted in International Conciliation, March 1944, No. 398. 
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Commonwealth and Queen 


BY H. DUNCAN HALL 
Author of The British Commonwealth of Nations 


ideals, interests and hopes, a fellowship both corpo- 
rate and unincorporated, bound together by the shar- 
ing of common symbols. 


“Power by Fusion” 


Something of the inwardness of the process was 
expressed in an article written for the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Council meeting in Jamaica in 1956: 

“The peculiar virtue of our Parliamentary system is that it 
generates power by fusion. It fuses Government and Parliament. 
. . » The nature of our Commonwealth permits this power- 
generating-fusion, marked by a wider ranging sense of unity and 
responsibility, to extend beyond any one Government and Parlia- 
ment so that it encompasses the whole of our family of nations. 
The Governments of the Commonwealth work together, draw- 
ing in the process on the two great sources of our unity. One 
springs with an unbroken continuity from the common origins 
of our Government, and this is symbolised by the Queen as 
‘Head of the Commonwealth.’ The other source springs from 
the political ideas and principles, the laws and procedures, and the 
forms of Government, that have issued from the Parliament at 
Westminster. This in turn is symbolised by the innumerable 
marks of our common parliamentary origins.”* 


“Community of Parliamentarians” 


The autumn of 1957 shows the Commonwealth 
steadily at work renewing, strengthening, expanding 
both of these sources of unity—the source springing 
from Parliament and the source rooted in Govern- 
ment. On the parliamentary side the Common- 
wealth’s unique “Community of Parliamentarians” 
meets in New Delhi in its biennial Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Conference and General Council, 
following precedents that go back nearly half a 
century. Upwards of a hundred parliamentary dele- 
gates from over sixty Commonwealth Parliaments 
meet in conference and council, and travel together 
on long parliamentary “Visits” through Ceylon, 
India and Pakistan. A Delegation from the Congress 
of the United States is present by invitation. 


“Head of the Commonwealth” 


But it is the other source of unity, Government, 
symbolised by the state visit of the Queen in October, 
that has brought the Commonwealth most vividly 
home to the American people. Her visit had two 
phases; the first British, the second a Commonwealth 

*“Commonwealth of Parliaments,” in An Account of the Proceedings at 
the Opening Meeting of the General Council in Jamaica. (Published by the 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, for the Parliaments of the 
Commonwealth.) 
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phase. The celebration of the three-hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the first British colony in 
North America, Virginia, named for the first Eliza- 
beth, was a British occasion. The Queen arrived in 
Virginia as Queen of Canada, accompanied by two 
Ministers in Attendance—the Canadian Prime Min- 
ister and the British Foreign Secretary. But from 
the time of her arrival in Washington next day until 
her return to London she functioned in her new role 
as “Head of the Commonwealth.” In doing so she 
gave form to something that had been without form 
and void. The declaration of the Prime Ministers 
in 1949 noted that India accepted “The King as the 
symbol of the free association of its independent 
member nations and as such the Head of the Com- 
monwealth.” But it had remained a symbol without 
currency. 


Symbol and Ceremonial 


A state visit by the Queen as Head of the Com- 
monwealth raises important questions of a constitu- 
tional and symbolic character. Ceremonials and 
symbols appropriate to such an occasion have to be 
worked out by a process of discussion and consent. 
The Queen speaks and acts on ministerial advice, 
suiting her acts and words to the occasion with a skill, 
understanding and grace that have made her state 
visits within the Commonwealth memorable historical 
events. Her Ministers in attendance during this visit 
were constantly in touch with the Ministers and 
Ambassadors of all the Commonwealth countries in 
Washington and New York. (There is no established 
constitutional procedure for direct advice to the Head 
of the Commonwealth as such. But this is not a 
problem likely to cause difficulties which cannot be 
solved with good will and commonsense). 


Symbols Convey Reality 


Thus for the first time in history, by means of 
agreed symbols and ceremonials, used during this 
visit on every Commonwealth occasion, the Common- 
wealth was presented to the Government and people 
of the United States, as a family group of states with 
a common Head. It could be said that this is unsub- 
stantial—mere symbol and ceremony. But all this 
was not an agreed exercise in the unsubstantial made 
by responsible governments. The Commonwealth 
means much to its members; and it was important to 
them to convey to the United States something of its 
reality. Symbols and pageantry convey to people some 
of the dimensions of reality which words can never 
capture. 


Unity and Independence 


Two ideas were conveyed meaningfully to the 
public by these events. One was the idea of unity, 
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the other of diversity, freedom and independence. 
Unity—because Elizabeth was clearly one person. 
There is only one single “Head of the Common- 
wealth;” and it is a Head that is immune to the old 
sterile controversies about the “divisibility of the 
Crown.” The idea of unity was conveyed also by 
the use of the word Commonwealth—always singular 
and never plural. The idea of diversity and inde- 
pendence was conveyed by the fact that the Head of 
the Commonwealth was supported always in public 
by very visible and clear symbols—the ten different 
flags of the ten Commonwealth countries, bearing 
their national emblems, and the ten ambassadors in 
Washington and ten delegations in New York of the 
Commonwealth countries, members of the United 
Nations. 


Commonwealth Occasions 


Of the Commonwealth occasions referred to above 
the first was the welcome given by the President and 
the Commonwealth Ambassadors to the Queen and 
Prince Philip at the National Airport in Washington 
on 17th October. The Ambassadors were led by 
their ranking member, the Ambassador of Australia; 
and their ten cars followed in the procession to the 
White House behind the car of the President and the 
royal couple. The flags of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries flew for the Queen at the airport and they were 
the motif—15,000 of them—of the decorations along 


the route, as well as of receptions such as that given 


by the press to the Queen and her husband. 


The Commonwealth in the United Nations 


Another important Commonwealth occasion was 
the visit of the Queen to the United Nations and 
her address to the General Assembly. She was es- 
corted into the General Assembly by the heads of the 
ten Commonwealth delegations. She met the Com- 
monwealth delegates and officials afterwards before 
greeting the other delegations. Her address to the 
General Assembly was the address of the Head of 
the Commonwealth known to its countries in advance. 
The queen was using a platform on which the dele- 
gates had expressed sharp differences in the past, 
and her speech kept to the middle of the road. But 
this lent special significance to what she had to say 
about the Commonwealth whose Ministers as a group 
had escorted her to the platform: 

“. . . Common ideals and hopes — not formal bonds — unite 
the members of the Commonwealth and promote that association 
between them, which, in my belief, has contributed significantly 
to the cause of human freedom. The countries of the Common- 
wealth regard their continuing association with one another and 
joint service to their high ideals as still an essential contribution 
to world peace and justice.” 

These were words which the Commonwealth coun- 


tries wanted to have said to the United Nations. 
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“Bound More Surely and Closely Together... .” 


The most remarkable passage on Commonwealth 
unity occurred in the speech of welcome by Mayor 
Wagner at the civic reception in New York. He 
greeted the royal couple as “representatives of Great 
Britain and of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions,” using the name of the Commonwealth nor- 
mally used in the United States, which the Queen 
used on arriving at the airport, and which the Presi- 
dent used in his message to the Pilgrims. Mayor 
Wagner then went on to say: 

“It is a political association without parallel in the history of 
nations. A unique alliance of free people, and independent 
states which embraces more than a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion. ... ” They were of many tongues, religions and flags, 
“and yet these Commonwealth Governments are everywhere 
bound more surely and more closely together than any other 
nations in the world. Your Majesty is the force which binds 
them and brings this remarkable unity out of diversity. Political 
leaders must of necessity come and go, but the Crown remains, 
providing a continuity to the United Kingdom and to the Com- 
monwealth, and contributing through them, in a major sense, 
to the stability of the entire world.” To this tribute another 
official speaker for the City of New York added: “The Crown is 
a symbol of the spiritual and unifying power of the Common- 
wealth and of the United Kingdom.” 


Commonwealth without Revolution 
Such tributes are not to be dismissed as platitudes 


Queen Elizabeth II 


How were Britain’s affairs of State carried on dur- 
ing the absence of Queen Elizabeth II from the 
United Kingdom? Her visit to the United States 
raised this interesting Constitutional question, and 
the answer shows the relationship between the British 
Crown and Cabinet. 

It must be remembered that the United Kingdom, 
unlike the United States, has no written Constitution. 
Down through the centuries there has been a slow, 
gradual process of evolution, until today, in this 20th 
century, there are in existence customs, traditions and 
procedure, illogical perhaps, but flexible, practical 
‘and adaptable to any emergency that may arise. 


Role of the Cabinet 


It is now an accepted part of the Constitution that 
the Queen acts only on the advice of her Ministers, 
tendered, as a rule, by the Prime Minister, and 
agreed to by the Cabinet. By a convention of the 
Constitution, not only must the Queen act on that 
advice, but she may accept no other. However, she 
possesses the right to be consulted, to encourage her 
advisers, and to warn them. 
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reserved for ceremonial occasions. For it is one of 
the purposes of such functions to bring to the atten- 
tion of the public deep and durable truths which are 
not newsworthy, because they belong to the realm 
of concord and agreement, and not of crises and dis- 
putes. By the very nature of its own revolutionary 
past, the ear of the American people is perhaps more 
closely attuned to differences between the members 
of the Commonwealth than to their agreements. The 
royal visit made possible much dwelling on the im- 
portance to the free world of close friendship between 
the English speaking peoples. For as the President 
seemed to be saying “common heirs of great political 
concepts and traditions using a common language” 
might have set the world a more concrete pattern of 
the closer cohesion that the free world so much needs. 

In this reflection the President was feeling towards 
the great difference between the historical evolution 
of the two halves of the English speaking peoples. 
Britain and the United States were separated by 
revolution and war with a tragic sundering of bonds 
and symbols of unity. Symbols of disunity and feel- 
ings of hostility took their place. The Common- 
wealth avoided any such disaster. It has no tradition 
of revolution and throughout its long evolution it has 
always taken care to preserve both its symbols of unity 
and its bonds of community. 


and Her Ministers 


BY ARTHUR BAKER 


Chief of the Parliamentary Staff of “The Times” 
(London) from 1934 to 1955 


The Cabinet on their side are bound to keep the 
Sovereign informed of any departures in policy, of 
the general trend of political events, and, in partic- 
ular, of the deliberations of the Cabinet, which may 
not be disclosed to anyone else. This duty, too, is 
usually performed by the Prime Minister. At one 
time it was his special task to write, after each Cabinet 
meeting, a letter to the Sovereign recording the topics 
considered and the decisions taken. 

Untii the first world war this was the only written 
record of the deliberations of the Cabinet, but during 
that war a Cabinet Secretariat was appointed, agenda 
were circulated, and decisions recorded in formal 
minutes. This practice still prevails. The present 
secretary of the Cabinet is Sir Norman Brook. When 
Parliament is in session a personal letter giving de- 
tails of the day’s work is sent to the Sovereign by the 
Prime Minister or the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons every evening. 
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The Cabinet consists of a group of Ministers, most 
of them heads of the great Departments of State, who 
have agreed to pursue a common policy under a com- 
mon chief, the Prime Minister. Heads of Depart- 
ments who are not in the Cabinet, and Under-Secre- 
taries of all the Departments, are members of “the 
Government.” Any of them may be called in to 
meetings of the Cabinet when topics concerned with 
their Department are under discussion. 

Convention prescribes that, once again unlike U.S. 
custom, the British Cabinet must in all circumstances 
agree. This is what is known as “Cabinet responsi- 
bility.” If a Minister disagrees on any vital point of 
policy, he must resign. In no circumstances may a 
Minister disavow, either expressly or by implication, 
the policy of his Cabinet colleagues so long as he re- 
mains a member of the Cabinet. 


Absence of Formality 

In law, the Sovereign is entitled at any time to 
dismiss his or her Ministers, and to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. This power was last exercised as long ago as 
1783 by King George III, and his action was endorsed 
by the electors at the ensuing General Election. Even 
in those days there were many protests against what 
was felt to be the unconstitutional use of the Royal 
power. Today, such action by the Queen would not 
only be generally considered unconstitutional, but it 
would also be quite unthinkable. 

The relationships between Queen Elizabeth II 
and her Prime Minister could not be happier. There 
is an absence of formality when he visits the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace, or, when she is on holiday 
in Scotland, at Balmoral. But it was not always so. 
In the times of the Tudors and the Stuarts there were 
constant battles between Crown and Parliament, and 
it was not until the revolution of 1688 that the 
present system of Ministerial responsibility really 
began to take shape. 

At one period of history, the Sovereign even pre- 
sided over Cabinet meetings. King George I, at the 
beginning of his reign, appointed a Cabinet of 15, and 
himself attended, but after 1717 his appearances grew 
rarer, until finally they ceased altogether. What had 
been a mere inner group of Royal advisers was trans- 
formed into a board of government with an indepen- 
dent existence—in fact, the Cabinet as we know it, 
presided over by the Prime Minister, on whom fell 
the task of coordinating policy, which previously had 
been undertaken by the Sovereign. 

Queen Victoria’s Foresight 

The smooth working of the present relationship 
between Queen and Prime Minister is largely due 
to the sagacity and foresight of Queen Victoria. This 
is made abundantly clear in Trevelyan’s “History of 
England,” in which it is stated :— 
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“All through her long reign—alike before, during, and after 
her married life, alike in her period of Whig and her period of 
Conservative preferences, in dealing with Ministers to whom 
she was attached and with Ministers whose policy she abhorred 
and whose personality she disliked—Victoria had with fixed 
steadiness of principle adhered to a settled constitutional practice 
of her own. She always insisted on knowing what was being 
done; she compared it in the vast storehouse of her memory and 
experience to what had been done in the past; if she disagreed, 
she protested; if the Minister still adhered to his decision, she 
gave way. But not all Ministers adhered in every case to their 
first decisions, particularly in questions of appointments or in the 
phraseology of documents. The Queen’s practice of this method 
for more than two generations of men, definitely fixed the 
position of the Crown in the Constitution, so that the storms of 
the 20th century, which have raged round so many other insti- 
tutions, have left the Monarchy unchallenged. Victoria’s suc- 
cessors, by evincing a more complete absence of party predilection 
than she showed herself, have further smoothed the path of con- 
stitutional kingship in the new age.” 

There are occasions, however, when the Sovereign 
is compelled to make an independent decision. For 
instance, when the head of a Government resigns, or 
is defeated in Parliament, the choice of his successor 
devolves upon the Sovereign alone. The Royal Pre- 
rogative has to be exercised on the Sovereign’s own 
responsibility, since there is no Prime Minister avail- 
able to give advice. The Sovereign, of course, takes 
the best advice possible from other Ministers and 
from elder statesmen. 


Sovereigns and Premiers 

An example of this occurred in January this year. 
Queen Elizabeth II had to choose between the rival 
claims of Harold Macmillan and R. A. Butler as 
Prime Minister when ill-health forced Sir Anthony 
Eden to resign. The Queen acted in strict constitu- 
tional manner. She consulted Sir Winston Churchill 
and Lord Salisbury, the two most experienced and 
able Conservative party leaders. After hearing their 
views, she made her own choice, which could not have 
been easy. She chose Macmillan. 

During the two world wars the relationships be- 
tween Sovereign and Prime Minister were, of neces- 
sity, of the closest character. King George V was 
not always happy about some of Lloyd George’s 
actions, but there was never a shadow between King 
George VI and Sir Winston Churchill. Britain’s 
great war leader saw his Sovereign at least once a 
week, frequently lunching with him, and there was 
implicit trust between the two men. When, after 
the 1945 election, Lord (then Mr.) Attlee formed 
the third Labor Government, the King reposed the 
same trust in his Labor Prime Minister as his father 
had reposed in Ramsay MacDonald when he formed 
the first Labor Government more than 20 years 
earlier. 

One important duty of the Sovereign is to give the 
Royal Assent to Acts of Parliament. Under the 
United Kingdom Constitution the power to make 
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laws rests with the Sovereign, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the Commons. The Royal Assent 
must be given to an Act of Parliament before it can 
become operative. Today the Royal Assent is never 
given by the Sovereign in person, but by Commission- 
ers, composed of the Lord Chancellor and two other 
peers, to whom, by Royal Commission, the Queen 
has delegated her powers. 

In other matters Counsellors of State will act for 
her. They are chosen under the Regency Act of 1937, 
which authorizes the Sovereign to appoint Counsel- 
lors of State and to delegate to them certain specified 
Royal duties. These Counsellors will act on the ad- 
vice of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. They 
must not be confused with the members of the Privy 


Spiritual Factors in 


More than 130 years ago that lucid Frenchman, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, wrote: “I confess that in 
America I saw more than America; I sought the 
image of democracy itself, with its inclinations, its 
character, its prejudices, and its passions, in order to 
learn what we have to fear or to hope from its prog- 
ress.” 

Of all that de Tocqueville saw in this country, one 
thing especially riveted his attention. “Upon my ar- 
rival in the United States, the religious aspect of the 
country was the first thing that struck my attention; 
and the longer I stayed there the more did I perceive 
the great political consequences resulting from this 
state of things, to which I was unaccustomed. In 
France I had almost always seen the spirit of religion 
and the spirit of freedom pursuing courses diametri- 
cally opposed to each other; but in America I found 
that they were intimately united, and that they 
reigned in common over the same country.” 

How much has happened since 1835—to our coun- 
try, to the world, to the story of liberty! Yet de 
Tocqueville’s observation remains as true of the Unit- 
ed States as ever, and in an amazing way it applies to 
the world situation as a whole. In a dramatic manner 
religion and liberty are ranged together in the mod- 
ern Armageddon of relentless cold war; and against 
them on the other side of a divide as high as heaven 
and deep as hell atheism and totalitarianism are the 
obverse and reverse sides of a single shield. 

Are we as aware of this aspect of contemporary 
history as we ought to be? Are the Churches of 
America as aware of their role in national life and 
international destiny as the time and the world oc- 
casion demand? Are American citizens in over- 
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Council. “The Lords and others of her Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council,” as the official title 
goes, now number about 300, and consist of persons 
who hold or have held high political or legal office. 

Owing to its size the Privy Council has lost most 
of its advisory and administrative functions and is 
today little more than an organ for giving formal 
effect to certain acts of the Crown done under pre- 
rogative or statutory powers. These include procla- 
mations for proroguing, dissolving and summoning 
Parliament, and declaring war or peace. 

While she was in the United States and Canada, 
the Queen was, of course, kept fully informed on all 
important matters of State and on current world 
affairs. 


Waging Peace 


CHARLES WESLEY LOWRY 


Chairman and Executive Director 
Foundation for Religious Action 
in the Social and Civil Order 


whelming numbers ready to think of religion not 
merely as something high and personally satisfying 
but as concerned with the will and purpose of God 
for this country and for the whole world? 

This means something specific and definite, some- 
thing reducible to political, social, and economic 
terms, even though motivation and vision and atti- 
tude are the first essentials. The weakness of religion 
in the United States is that this is too seldom realized. 
There is abroad among us a very deep seated and 
dangerous fallacy: it is the fallacy of separated spirit- 
uality. 

This view of religion is the popular view: the 
spiritual is a vague realm, probably somewhere in the 
clouds between heaven and earth, but in any case not 
on earth. It is a good thing to know about and even 
on occasion to immerse oneself in this upper atmos- 
phere. Here the American instinct is strong and as 
far as it goes, sound. 

But the reverse side of this tendency is unsound. 
It results in the removal or separation of the power- 
ful secular activities of the modern world from 
spiritual influence and religious motivation. God be- 
comes important not for daily life and in relation to 
the world He has created, but on Sunday and in re- 
lation principally to Church services. 

It was this fallacy of separated spirituality that 
the great English Archbishop William Temple had 
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in mind when he declared: “It is a great mistake to 
suppose that God is only, or even chiefly, concerned 
with religion.” 


II 


Religion, then, must embrace our temporal and 
secular concerns. Especially if we accept, as in some 
way normative, the Judxo-Christian tradition, we 
cannot separate in any sharp and absolute sense this 
life and “the life of the world to come,” history and 
heaven, world affairs and the affairs of the kingdom 
of God. 

God, as the Bible and the Christian Creeds teach, 
is Creator. He is Maker of heaven and earth. He is 
Ruler of the nations and Lord of history. His con- 
cern and purpose extend to the ends of the earth and 
to all his human children. 

What does this mean for the peace movement and 
the infinitely momentous cause of Peace in our time? 

It means that the goal of peace is in a central way 
the goal of religion and religious-minded men and 
women. It means, we are bound to believe, that in 
a direct and urgent sense the purpose of God our 
Creator embraces the forces that make for peace. 

The alternative to this view would be the blas- 
phemous concept that God wills total war with nu- 
clear weapons and the suicide of civilization, possibly 
the destruction of the human family. 

This alternative is forbidden by our highest moral 
sense and is also contrary to the teaching of Holy 
Scripture. A remarkable passage in point is Genesis 
6 and 9: 8-16. The description of man which led to 
the flood—here the Biblical writer uses primitive 
myths or experiences or both—is extraordinarily 
reminiscent of human life and behavior in so-called, 
advanced civilization of the 20th century. 

“And God saw that the wickedness of man was 

great in the earth, and that every imagination of 

the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. 

And it repented the Lord that he had made man on 

the earth... 

“And God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is 

come before me; for the earth is filled with vio- 

lence through them; and, behold, I will destroy 
them with the earth... 

“T do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a 

token of a covenant between me and the earth... 

and I will look upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and every | ing 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth.” 

The thought-forms here are ancient and are those 
of primitive man responding to the living Word of 
God. But the teaching is as modern as the age of 
World Wars, Cold War, nuclear weapons, and push- 
button projections of grimmer things to come. Fur- 
ther, the covenant of the rainbow is the living and 
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resplendent sacramental symbol of the faithfulness 
and unwearying, good purpose of an infinite Father 
in heaven. 


III 


If these general considerations are true and are ac- 
cepted—two distinct though intimately related points 
—it follows that there are definite and specific appli- 
cations. One has to do with Defense and National 
Security. 

Inevitably, the preponderating operations and con- 
cerns of our Department of Defense are technologi- 
cal, industrial, and economic. Materiality is involved 
to the hilt. From this standpoint the position and 
problems of the United States do not differ appreci- 
ably from the operations and plans of the colossus 
which is our chief adversary, the Soviet Union. 

This is the harsh and relentless logic of the situa- 
tion of Cold War, based in turn upon the predica- 
ment of leaders and people in a totalitarian system 
and the foundation of that system in its Communist 
form in an aggressive, fanatic and exclusivist ideol- 
ogy. 

Recently, the appearance of a new satellite in the 
heavens, placed there by the scientific genius and in- 
dustrial might of the Soviet colossus, has driven home 
the threat of Soviet science. The American response, 
after a state of initial shock and embarrassment be- 
fore the world, is to come back with all we have in 
the technical sphere. To a certain extent this is neces- 
sary and right. The dream that peace will be won by 
moral force alone is a dangerous illusion. Only just 
less lethal is the assumption that we in America can 
go along normally and comfortably in a period of 
dire international emergency. 

Yet there is grave danger in absorption with ma- 
tériel and with science and scientific training, to the 
neglect of the intangible but equally real factors in a 
nation’s strength. It was Napoleon who once re- 
marked that in war the spiritual is to the material as 
three is to one. The Iron Duke of Wellington, who 
eventually took the measure of the brilliant Corsican, 
held the same opinion. The Battle of Waterloo, he 
said, was won on the playing fields of Eton. 

If these judgments are correct, and if, in addition, 
we may assume that the basic laws of the universe 
and of history do not change from age to age, we can 
make a prophecy. It is this. 

Should the United States and the free peoples as- 
sociated with her in working for a new lease of life 
for free civilization be bested in the planetary strug- 
gle with totalitarian Communism, it will not be be- 
cause of inferior technology and lagging weapons 
systems. It will be because of spiritual neutralism 
and lack of moral commitment. It will be owing to 
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inferiority of response in the realm of vision, faith, 
and will to discipline and sacrifice. 

This places, I submit, a heavy and an urgently im- 
portant responsibility upon the churches and upon the 
schools and colleges of the nation. It places also a 
momentous responsibility upon the individual citizen 
of every sort and condition. This is fitting, since the 
deepest meaning of modern history is the determina- 
tion of the possibility of basing civilization on the 
value and dignity of the individual person. 

Over against this possibility, which true Americans 
believe is the wave of the future, is the convinced 
and dogmatic proposal that the individual is made for 
the state and that the one world being born belongs 
to the concept of a total society created by an all- 
powerful state. 

I have spoken of the role of church and school, and 
by implication of clergy and educators, in meeting 
this challenge. I do indeed believe that this issue 
should have top priority in religious and educational 
thinking and should be a matter of conscious and 
deliberate concern in these areas to a far greater ex- 
tent than it yet is. 

There is, however, a third area of critical impor- 
tance in relation to spiritual leadership in our free 
society. I refer to American business and industry. 
Ours is a business society to an unprecedented degree. 
Production is the basis of prosperity and progress, and 
production requires rising consumption. This pushes 
advertising and public relations to the fore and en- 
dows them with a fantastic power and influence. 

The natural motivation of these enterprises is to 
get results. One cannot expect any other tendency. 
But the grand net result may be that public relations 
establishes over corporation directors and executives 
a nearly absolute tyranny, while the responsibility 
that we have been talking about and that we expect of 
the individual citizen shrinks to the vanishing point. 

This tendency must be resisted. Business must as- 
sume responsibility in relation to power in enabling 
America to meet the moral and material challenge of 
Communism and to wage peace for the highest of all 
stakes—survival and the winning of the future for 
free civilization. J. Peter Grace, President of W. R. 
Grace & Co., put this point imaginatively when he 
said at a FRASCO National Conference in 1955: 

“The other (reason for accepting this invitation) 

is my conviction that it lies within the power of 

American men of business, if they can find the 

leadership and the light, to change the course of 

history.” 


IV 


A final question arises, Is the hope of universal and 
lasting peace realistic? The atomic age has certainly 
abolished the era of unrestricted national sovereignty 
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with war as a normal instrument of national policy. 
All sober minds agree on this. But how can the minds 
of men be made to absorb this reality? And how can 
human wills be conditioned to accept the abolition of 
war and the inevitableness of peace? 

The answer is unequivocal. In religion, and re- 
ligion alone, is there the power to make men take seri- 
ously the venture of total peace and persist in it until 
history is crowned with the advent of a new and war- 
less era. 

Let us be even more specific. We are still in the 
middle of the 20th century. We can hardly peer over 
the rim of time and see into the 21st or the 22d cen- 
tury. But our own time we know and its conditions 
and problems we are able to probe and reckon with. 

Looking now unflinchingly at our turbulent and 
divided world, with its fierce ideologies and fanatic 
nationalisms, its deep discontents and proud, revenge- 
ful hatreds, who will doubt that religious vision alone 
can be the John the Baptist to prepare the way for 
tidings of total peace? 

There is a tremendous sentence I want to give you 
from the writings of the Plato of our century, the late 
Alfred North Whitehead of Trinity, Cambridge, and 
Harvard. Here it is: “The fact of the religious vision, 
and its history of persistent expansion, is our one 
ground for optimism. Apart from it, human life is a 
flash of occasional enjoyments lighting up a mass of 
pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient experience.” 

The power of this vision is the worship it inspires 
and the love it enkindles in human hearts. The power 
of love presents “the one purpose whose fulfilment is 
eternal harmony.” Here, and here only, is the ground 
for a vision of a city of peace which shall cover the 
earth. 


V 


In conclusion, it is, of course, true that after the 
vision is seen with the mind, the battle has still to be 
fought with the hands and the body. This is true of 
the battle for peace—the greatest crusade of the cen- 
tury. On its outcome depends the future and whether 
there will be a future. 

So it seems that there is work ahead for the peace 
movement and for all men and women of good will. 
Peace is waiting to be waged with a will. 

To this waging of peace all our resources must be 
dedicated. A grand strategy must be evolved. Ef- 
fective tactics must be devised. In this strategy and 
tactics economics will play a role. Diplomacy wil! 
have its part. Until disarmament can be got under 
way, military power must retain its negative, deter- 
rent position. The United Nations certainly has a 
great function. But the decisive factor will be the 
mind and spirit of man. This means that a task, a 
cause, a personal venture waits for every one of us. 
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The Guatemalan revolution of October 20, 1944 
was an expression of the nationalist aspirations of 
many Guatemalans for more political liberties and 
economic progress, but the overthrow of the Ubico 
regime did not of itself solve the country’s problems. 
These problems were almost immediately com- 
pounded by the intrusion of the international Com- 
munist movement into Guatemala’s internal affairs. 
Indeed, the central theme of Guatemala’s history be- 
tween 1944 and 1954 is how a handful of Communist 
agents, representing the interests of the Soviet Union, 
painstakingly infiltrated and eventually dominated 
the revolutionary movement. 

Agents of international Communism began to en- 
ter the country soon after the revolution. Among 
those who played leading roles were Alfonso Solor- 
zano, a Guatemalan who had joined the Mexican 
Communist party and worked with Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano during his exile in Mexico; Miguel 
Marmol Chicas, a Moscow-trained Salvadoran Com- 
munist; Abel and Max Cuenca, Salvadorans who took 
part in the unsuccessful 1932 revolt in El Salvador; 
and Virgilio Guerra, another Salvadoran who later 
became a Secretary of the Guatemalan Communist 
Party. Also active were Antonio Ovando Sanchez, 
who visited Moscow in the early 1930’s, Lombardo 
Toledano, Blas Roca, of the Cuban Communist ap- 
paratus, and Pablo Neruda, the Chilean Communist 
poet. 

Communist activists infiltrated new labor organiza- 
tions and political parties, where their knowledge of 
organizational techniques made them doubly effec- 
tive. In 1945 they established a Marxist training 
school, the Escuela Claridad, within the national la- 
bor confederation. Although shut down by the gov- 
ernment a year later, its instructors—Miguel Mar- 
mos Chicas, Alfonso Solorzano, Abel Cuenca, and 
others continued their work within secret Marxist 
“study groups.” Other activists within the political 
parties and study groups included José Manuel 
Fortuny, then a Deputy and leading politician in the 
Partido Accién Revolucionaria (PAR), Mario Silva 
Jonama, a young teacher who was soon to become 
Under Secretary of Education, and Victor Manuel 
Gutierrez, Secretary General of the labor confedera- 
tion (CTG). 

On September 28, 1947 the Communist apparatus 
organized itself into the Vanguardia Democratica, 
with Fortuny as Secretary General. They also estab- 
lished the Partido Comunista de Guatemala (PCG). 
But as far as the public knew, Fortuny was only a 
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Deputy of the PAR and its Secretary General. Silva 
Jonama became Under Secretary of Education in 
1948; Alfredo Guerra Borges, later Communist 
propaganda chief, was an announcer for the national 
radio station TGW; Victor Manuel Gutierrez con- 
tinued as Secretary General of the CTG, although 
publicly professing to be a member of the PAR. 

Under cover of these positions, the Communist 
element was able to continue more successfully its 
penetration of political and economic life. Manuel 
Pinta Usaga and José Alberto Cardoza gained lead- 
ership positions in the once anti-Communist Federa- 
cién Sindical de Guatemala (FSG), thus bringing al- 
most all the country’s labor under Communist con- 
trol. Communist front groups, such as the Alianza de 
la Juventud Democratica de Guatemala (AJDG), 
were founded and became the training ground for 
Communist youth. Similarly, the Alianza Femenina 
Guatemalteca (AFG) was founded and became the 
vehicle for Communist indoctrination of women. 

After the inauguration of Colonel Jacobo Arbenz 
on March 15, 1951 the Communist Party totally di- 
vested itself of the veil of secrecy, and initiated its 
campaign to achieve total power in the country. It 
operated without any hindrance from the Arbenz 
regime. By June the government and the Com- 
munists were happily and openly collaborating. 
Among the Communists in positions of power then 
were Roberto Alvarado Fuentes, Presiden tof Con- 
gress and later Ambassador to Mexico; Jaime Diaz 
Rozzotto, member of the National Electoral Board 
and later Secretary General of the Presidency; and 
Alfonso Solorzano, Manager of the Instituto Guate- 
malteco de Seguridad Social (IGSS). 

In May 1951 Louis Saillant, Secretary General of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 
and Vicente Lombardo Toledano, Secretary General 
of the Confederacion de Trabajadores de América 
Latina (CTAL) advised the Communist leaders of 
the Guatemalan labor movement to unite into a single 
federation. Consequently, in October 1951 the Con- 
federaciién General de Trabajadores de Guatemala 
(CGTG) was established with Communist leader 
Gutierrez as Secretary General. Early in 1952 
Gutierrez (after an interim trip to Moscow) was 
elected President of the Congress’ Special Committee 
on Agrarian Reform. President Arbenz’ Agrarian 
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Reform Law of May 10 was referred to Gutierrez’ 
committee for consideration. The upshot was a law 
which helped the peasants very little and the Com- 
munists very much. The agrarian reform program 
was administered by government representatives, the 
Communist-controlled CGTG and the Communist- 
influenced Confederacién Nacional Campesina de 
Guatemala (CNCG). 

Meantime the Communists utilized the Popular 
Front strategem to further penetrate into govern- 
ment. In 1952 the Communists were accepted in the 
Arbenz political coalition, the “Alliance of Demo- 
cratic Parties.” In December 1952 the Communists 
changed their name to the Guatemalan Labor Party 
(PGT) with Fortuny as Secretary General. With 
this legal status the Communists were able to partici- 
pate in the January 1953 Congressional elections as 
an official member of the Democratic Electoral Front, 
successor to the Alliance of Democratic Parties. 

Following the 1953 elections the Communists suc- 
ceeded in enlarging the Popular Front by expanding 
the Democratic Electoral Front into a permanent 
National Democratic Front, including the Commu- 
nist-controlled CGTG and the Communist-controlled 
CNCG. Increasingly, the chief advisers to President 
Arbenz were Communists or persons under Commu- 
nist influence. Although no member of the Guate- 
malan cabinet was 2 Communist, fellow-travellers in 
the cabinet exerted a substantial influence and gov- 
ernment decisions were frequently made not on the 
basis of cabinet decisions, but rather as a result of de- 
cisions of the National Democratic Front. In every 
sphere of Guatemalan life except religion, the Com- 
munists were dominant—the press, radio, labor, 
youth movements, women’s organizations, etc. 

The period 1944-1949 was one of incubation for 
Guatemalan Communists; between 1949-1951 they 
made their initial steps in the open. In 1951 they 
unified the labor movement under their leadership 
and in 1952 openly entered an election campaign. In 
1953 the emphasis shifted to agrarian reform and to 
the drive against the United Fruit and other US com- 
panies. By 1954 Guatemalan Communism felt strong 
enough to open up a war on two fronts: against the 
anti-Communists in Guatemala and the United States 
without. On January 29, 1954 the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment accused the US of conspiring with E] Salva- 
dor, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua and Vene- 
zuela to invade Guatemala. Although there was no 
evidence adduced to substantiate the US-supported 
“Gnvasion” charge, the Arbenz regime proceeded to 
justify a wave of terror against Guatemalan anti- 
Communists on the basis of the alleged Yanqui 
threat. This reign of terror included midnight raids, 
kidnappings, assassinations, beatings, tortures, depor- 
tations, extorted confessions, economic reprisals, sup- 
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pression of freedom and suspension of habeas corpus. 
Arbenz and his associates were not conventional Latin 
Absolutists but totalitarians who believed in the class 
struggle and in the annihilation of their opponents. 

In the spring of 1954 the main anti-Communist 
organizations were systematically liquidated. By 
June 1954, before Castillo Armas launched his libera- 
tion movement, nearly all anti-Communist organiza- 
tions in Guatemala had been smashed and their lead- 
ers either killed, jailed, or exiled. Interestingly 
enough, there was very little indignation about all 
this among intellectual groups in the US. None of 
the liberals who later took up the cudgels in behalf of 
Jestis de Galindez felt there was much to complain 
about in Guatemala at this time. 

However, the anti-Communist wave could not be 
held back. From his headquarters in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas confident- 
ly predicted the liberation of Guatemala from Com- 
munist control. On June 18, 1954 Castillo and his 
forces, numbering about 5000 armed men, crossed the 
border and fighting broke out at Barrios, San José, 
Zacapa, and in Guatemala City itself. 

As the Liberation forces rose up against Arbenz, 
both the United Nations and the Organization of 
American States took cognizance of what was going 
on in Guatemala. It was decided the OAS should un- 
dertake the responsibility of dealing with the situa- 
tion. The Arbenz regime then committed a highly 
impolitic act and appealed over the heads of the OAS 
and the UN directly to the Soviet Union to use its 
good offices. The plans of the OAS were abruptly 
cancelled when President Arbenz resigned and the 
Liberation forces gained the upper hand. The Red 
Decade in Guatemala was over. 

When the new anti-Communist government came 
to power it was faced with a series of problems—po- 
litical, economic and sociological—caused by the ex- 
cesses and dislocations of the Communist-dominated 
Arbenz regime. The new government set out to meet 
these problems on two fronts: first, it adopted meas- 
ures designed to liquidate the vestiges of Communism 
and to prevent its revival; and second, it embarked 
upon a program aimed at the establishment of demo- 
cratic, constitutional government and the creation of 
a sound economy based on the free-enterprise system. 

Elections held in October 1954 resulted in a popu- 
lar confirmation of Castillo and the seating of sixty 
National Anti-Communist Front (FAN) candidates 
in the 66-seat Constituent Assembly. Castillo was 
inaugurated on November 6, 1954 for a term to last 
until March 1960. 

Gradually Castillo and the government relaxed 
the stern measures which had to be taken initially to 
eliminate Communism from political and economic 
life. The government repeatedly declared its desire 
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to promote the growth of a democratic, anti-Commu- 
nist labor movement as fast as security conditions per- 
mitted. Asa corollary to this, the government adopt- 
ed various legislative measures guaranteeing all of 
labor’s basic rights and eliminating certain labor ex- 
cesses, both in the laws themselves and in their ad- 
ministration. A moderate land-distribution program 
was initiated and the ban on political parties (Com- 
munists excepted) was lifted. Meanwhile a new con- 
stitution safeguarding basic human rights was drafted 
by a popularly-elected Constituent Assembly and put 
into effect on March 1, 1956. Elections for a uni- 
cameral legislature were held in December 1956, 
and the new Congress took office simultaneously with 
the entry into force of the new constitution. 

On July 26, 1957 Castillo Armas was tragically 
assassinated by a half-Indian sentry. Vice-President 
Luis Arturo Gonzalez Lépez was sworn in the next 
day as the new President. Congress voted to hold 
new elections for President and Congress on Novem- 
ber 24, but in August advanced the date to October 
20. Three candidates were registered by the Pro- 
visional Government on October 16: Miguel Ortiz 
Passarelli, candidate of the Government Nationalist 
Democratic Party, Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, leader 
of the Redencion Nacional movement, and Miguel 
Asturias Quinofiez, a Christian Democrat. 

Election day was characterized by heavy voting, 
with Ydigoras favored in Guatemala City and Ortiz 
in the countryside. The following day the Govern- 
ment Party, the Nationalist Democratic Movement, 
announced that returns from 203 of the 323 counties 
gave Ortiz 165,005 votes, to 128,971 for Ydigoras 
and 28,887 for Asturias. Ydigoras immediately 
charged fraud. President Gonzalez denied the 


charges. However, it did appear that not only did 





Ydigoras receive overwhelming support from the 
country’s urban and politically conscious minority, 
but that Ortiz received his support primarily from the 
urral population which was undoubtedly swayed by 
government propaganda in his favor. As soon as 
Ortiz victory was announced, supporters of Ydigoras 
swarmed into the capital to demonstrate against the 
verdict. So strong were these demonstrations that 
the Provisional Government imposed a state of siege 
for thirty days and the country was put under the 
command of Colonel Juan Francisco Oliva. Mean- 
time army leaders urged Oliva to establish a military 
junta to replace the government. At first he refused, 
but on October 24 a three-man junta took over, con- 
sisting of Colonel Oscar Mendoza Azurdia, Colonel 
Roberto Lorenzana, and Colonel Gonzalo Yurrita 
Nova. 

However, the junta was unable to quiet the pro- 
Ydigoras demonstrators or to successfully stave off 
the growing political pressure of General Ydigoras. 
Finally on October 25 an agreement was reached be- 
tween Ydigoras and the junta establishing a political 
truce, and negotiations took place to determine the 
political future of the country. It was agreed to name 
as President Colonel Guillermo Flores Avendado, 
second vice-president in the Castillo government. 
Flores was named in deference to the wishes of Ydi- 
goras, and presumably will act in accordance with the 
wishes of the General. 

If the Flores regime is able to win over sufficient 
support from the army, it gives every indication of 
continuing the pro-freedom policies of the Castillo 
regime, only with a somewhat more conservative 
flavoring, in line with the views of General Ydigoras. 
Furthermore, it would seem that the General is the 
likely choice to win the next presidential election. 
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Modern man is today witnessing kaleidoscopic 
political developments in what yesterday were for 
most of us remote continents. The observer notes 
in some areas the accelerating effort to integrate Eu- 
rope, the coalescence in the United Nations of Latin 
America, Communist satellites and the amorphous 
Afro-Asian bloc. In apparent contradiction to this 
centripetal political movement there emerges to in- 
dependence every few months some previously po- 
litical fraction of a well-established state. This move- 
ment is attributed to the motivations of nationalism 
and anti-colonialism. Most of the new states have 
a much more exaggerated conception of their new 
status in the family of nations than has Premier 
Nkrumah of Ghana, to whom independence means 
primarily that “the mistakes we make will be our 
own.” 

These lines hope to provide some perspective on 
the phenomenon of a world in which political units 
are responding simultaneously to the opposite prin- 
ciples of centripetal and centrifugal organization. An 
historical examination indicates that the centripetal 
movement is a permanent result of what passes for 
civilization and that the centrifugal movement is a 
transitional development. 

Consolidation and unification of the tribes of man- 
kind have been impressive. The T’ang dynasty in 
China (618-907) reputedly brought 1200 feudal 
and other entities under one rule, and long before 
the Manchu dynasty ended in 1910 the Chinese em- 
pire was a system of provinces. In 1500 there were 
2000 sovereignties in Europe. After the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 there were still 360 Stande of 
the Holy Roman Empire. In 1789 there were 269 
sovereignties in Europe, but in 1815 only 69. The 
38 states of the German Reich successively dwindled 
until today Germany consists of two federations 
awaiting unification. In 1914 there were 21 states 
in Europe and only 62 sovereignties negotiating 
treaties in the world. 

During the 19th century the continents of Africa, 
Asia, Australia, North and South America came com- 
pletely within the bounds of the European political 
system, by acquisition, conquest, settlement and pro- 
tection. In 1922 I published a Manual of Collec- 
tions of Treaties which listed the entities which had 
made treaties. The list showed 52 existing sover- 
eignties, not including 13 which had come into be- 
ing since 1914 and had then no treaty literature. 
More significant was the alphabetical list of the en- 
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tities which had made treaties but ceased to exist by 
absorption into some metropolitan system. This in- 
cluded 1402 tribes, principalities, khanates, etc. 
Roughly speaking it was in the 19th century that 
this tremendous centripetal movement occurred, in 
its totality beyond the comprehension of the expert. 
As proof, consider the first dozen names: Abaqua 
Zulu, Abbadees, Abbeokuta, Abdali, Abo-den-arfo, 
Aboh, Abu Dhebee, Abuthabee, Abyssinia (Ethio- 
pia), Acassa, Accra, Achin. Except for Abyssinia and 
Accra, capital of Ghana, the names and their geo- 
graphic sites will be recognized by few. The 1400 
entities did not include the 562 principalities in Bri- 
tish India, which since 1947 have been abolished and 
assimilated by India and Pakistan. 

Such records show that political entities which 
humans devise for their convenience, defense and 
mutual improvement live and die, are fabricated and 
wear out like other artifacts. The prescience and in- 
genuity of the current generation usually determine 
their fate which, if prevailing instincts are reason- 
ably decent, may inure to existence of the state for 
long periods. Two things are certain: The forms of 
government acceptable to a people are numerous, 
but no government can exist unless its people ac- 
cept it, tolerate it or temporarily are unable to 
change it. 

Until the war of 1914-18 the consolidations ac- 
complished gave an appearance of stability to the 
world and the management of the delusions of “high 
politics’—the alleged Concert of Europe—placed 
the status quo well up in the category of its imper- 
atives. Moreover, if there was any temptation to 
change, it was resisted by the hierarchy by strenuous 
efforts to return to the status quo ante. 

Early in World War I European Socialists, spon- 
sors of militant labor and various minorities, began 
voicing “self-determination” as a cure for political 
unrest. British labor was well enough organized to 
negotiate with the Government concerning manpow- 
er to be diverted to the armed forces or to be as- 
signed to industry. Premier Lloyd George accepted 
the ideas in principle of the labor movement in the 
negotiations in a public statement on January 5, 
1918. President Wilson on January 8 worked “self- 
determination” effectively into his 14 points for set- 
tlement of the war. It appeared as a democratic for- 
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THe UNITED NATIONS WorLD 
Note: The dates from which present states have had continuous existence are mn 


general derived from Amos J. Peaslee, Constitutions of Nations, 2d edition. 


Dates of original members of United Nations are those in 1945 of the entry of 


the Charter into force, although most of the ratifications had been deposited earlier. 





Existeng Member 
Name from from 
Afghanistan 1747 Nov. 19, 1946 
Albania 1912 Dec. 14, 1955 
Argentina 1811 Oct. 24, 1945 
Australia 1919 Nov. 1, 1945 
Austria 1919 Dec. 14, 1955 
Belgium 1830 Dec. 27, 1945 
Bolivia 1825 Nov. 14, 1945 
Brazil 1822 Oct. 24, 1945 
Bulgaria 1908 Dec. 14, 1955 
*Burma 1947 Apr. 19, 1948 
*Byelorussian SSR 1945 Oct. 24, 1945 
*Cambodia 1948 Dec. 14, 1955 
Canada 1919 Nov. 9, 1945 
*Ceylon 1948 Dec. 14, 1955 
Chile 1910 Oct. 24, 1945 
China 12th cent. B.C. Oct. 24, 1945 
Colombia 1819 Nov. 5, 1945 
Costa Rica 1829 Nov. 2, 1945 
Cuba 1899 Oct. 24, 1945 
Czechoslovakia 1918 Oct. 24, 1945 
Denmark 925 Oct. 24, 1945 
Dominican Republic 1821 Oct. 24, 1945 
Ecuador 1830 Dec. 21, 1945 
Egypt 1922 Oct. 24, 1945 
E]1 Salvador 1839 Oct. 24, 1945 
Ethiopia 1000 B.C. Nov. 13, 1945 
Finland 1917 Dec. 14, 1955 
France 8th cent. Oct. 24, 1945 
*Ghana Mar. 6, 1957 Mar. 8, 1957 
Greece 1821 Oct. 25, 1945 
Guatemala 1839 Nov. 21, 1945 
Haiti 1804 Oct. 24, 1945 
Honduras 1838 Dec. 17, 1945 
Hungary 1919 Dec. 14, 1955 
*Tceland 1940 Nov. 19, 1946 
India 1947 Oct. 30, 1945 
*Indonesia 1949 Sept. 28, 1950 
Tran 9th cent. B.C. Oct. 24, 1945 
Iraq 1932 Dec. 21, 1945 
Ireland 1921 Dec. 14, 1955 
*Tsrael 1948 May 11, 1949 
Italy 1861 Dec. 14, 1955 


Existing Member 
Name from from 
Japan 7th cent.B.C. Dec. 18, 1956 
* Jordan 1946 Dec. 14, 1955 
*Laos 1949 Dec. 14, 1955 
*Lebanon 1943 Oct. 24, 1945 
Liberia 1846 Nov. 2, 1945 
*Libya 1951 Dec. 14, 1955 
Luxembourg 1866 Oct. 24, 1945 
*Malaya Aug. 31,1957 Sept. 17, 1957 
Mexico 1810 Nov. 7, 1945 
* Morocco 1956 Nov. 12, 1956 
*Nepal 1769 Dec. 14, 1955 
Netherlands 1813 Dec. 10, 1945 
New Zealand 1919 Oct. 24, 1945 
Nicaragua 1838 Oct. 24, 1945 
Norway 1814 (1905) Nov. 27, 1945 
Pakistan 1947 Sept. 30, 1947 
Panama 1903 Nov. 13, 1945 
Paraguay 1811 Oct. 24, 1945 
Peru 1821 Oct. 31, 1945 
*Philippines 1946 Oct. 24, 1945 
Poland 1918 Oct. 24, 1945 
Portugal 1147 Dec. 14, 1955 
Rumania 1878 Dec. 14, 1955 
*Saudi Arabia 1927 Oct. 24, 1945 
Spain 1492 Dec. 14, 1955 
*Sudan Jan. 1, 1956 Nov. 12, 1956 
Sweden 14th cent. Nov. 19, 1946 
*Syria 1943 Oct. 24, 1945 
Thailand 14th cent. Dec. 15, 1946 
*T unisia 1956 Nov. 12, 1956 
Turkey 14th cent. Oct. 24, 1945 
*Ukrainian SSR 1945 Oct. 24, 1945 
Union of South Africa 1919 Nov. 7, 1945 
Union of Soviet Social- 1917 Oct. 24, 1945 
ist Republics 
United Kingdom 9th cent. Oct. 24, 1945 
*United States July 4, 1776 Oct. 24, 1945 
Uruguay 1825 Dec. 18, 1945 
Venezuela 1830 Nov. 15, 1945 
*Yemen 1918 Sept. 30, 1947 
Yugoslavia 1918 Oct. 24, 1945 


* indicates states at no time members of the League of Nations. 


mula for effecting the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and the satisfaction of several 
politically-restless racial minorities. The world never 
recovered from the impact of that idea, which has 
not yet run its course. Its effect has been felt in 
three ways. 

First, there is the policy of the United Kingdom, 
which trains British subjects everywhere in self-gov- 
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ernment, assays the ripening of their political ma- 
turity, encourages their autonomy and accords them 
independence, usually by mutual agreement. The 
process became active in 1919 with the admission of 
Australia, Canada, India, Irish Free State (1923), 
New Zealand and South Africa to the League of Na- 
tions. The British Commonwealth has since become 
an alumni association of the old British Empire. 
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In the U.N. Ceylon, Ghana, India, Pakistan and 
Sudan belong to the British Commonwealth and 
Burma, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Jordan and Libya are 
products of British tutelage. Egypt surlily declines 
to admit its benefits, India is somewhat aloof. 


Second, there was the parcelization resulting from 
the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the suppression of the Russian Empire by the Bol- 
sheviks, and the remarkable resignation of its non- 
Turkish elements by Turkey. Albania, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Hun- 
gary, Lebanon, Poland, Syria and Yemen got a start 
partly as A mandates, from such operations, which 
opened the way for sundry developments. Saudi 
Arabia, for instance, took over the Hedjaz which 
was represented at the Paris Peace Conference. 

The dissolution of the empires gave sovereignty 
to some European units consciously nationalistic, in- 
cluding Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. It was pos- 
sible to put much of Asia Minor under mandates 
which portended independence for half a dozen ter- 
ritories. A system of protection of minorities through- 
out the new states resulted in some deliberate ex- 
changes of populations on racial grounds. With the 
exception of Montenegro, which was absorbed by 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State {Yugoslavia), all the 
reshuffling produced new states or entities calculated 
to give each unit a harmonious racial, linguistic and 
religious character. Economic viability was not em- 
phasized. 

Adolescent states were admitted to the League of 
Nations under conditions that became progressively 
less demanding. In the end an applicant was virtu- 
ally accepted on its own say-so, without any real ex- 
amination of qualifications. The supervised A man- 
dates progressed toward self-government, but only 
Iraq was graduated by the League into membership. 
In the inter-war period people in a given territory 
might set up their own political system and join es- 
tablished states in an international organization. The 
original candidates for membership in the League 
of Nations, named in an annex to the Covenant, 
numbered 47. The eventual membership was 60 
and the total eligible sovereignties was 68. Yet, dur- 
ing the League’s life there also existed combinations 
of states in the Little Entente, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the Balkan Entente, and the 
Scandinavian bloc, as well as plurilateral political 
treaties of limited purposes. 

The third effect of the idea of self-determination 
comes from the Charter of the U.N. which began in 
1945 with 50 members and now has 81. The Soviet 
Union proposed the provision in Article 1(2) of the 
Charter declaring “respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples”, the phrase 
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“equal rights” presumably being designed to equate 
metropolitan and “colonial” claims. The trusteeship 
system continued the League mandate system, grad- 
uates into membership from both being Israel, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Libya and Syria. Article 73(b) is a 
declaration of metropolitan administrators with re- 
gard to their non-self-governing territories “to de- 
velop self-government, to take due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them 
in the progressive development of their free political 
institutions.” 

Adolescent states and minor states whose theoreti- 
cal virtue is uninhibited by actual responsibility have 
had a field day in pushing for independence of non- 
self-governing territories which have developed 
spokesmen for that idea. The older and larger states 
responsible for administering territories resisted pre- 
cipitate action, bucking the emotional slogan of 
“colonialism.” All agreed, or at least could not 
deny, that advancing political autonomy was inevit- 
able. 

In 1952 and 1953 the General Assembly of the 
U.N. approved a list of factors by which to appraise 
degrees of self-government. The third revision of 
this list, January 27, 1953, set forth criteria of inde- 
pendence, of the attainment of other systems of self- 
government, and of equal association with the metro- 
politan or other country in an integral manner. (At- 
tainment of self-government is illustrated by the 
status of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
association development is exemplified by the Central 
African and Caribbean Federations.) The factors 
indicative of the attainment of independence as final- 
ly adopted are: 


A. International status 

1. International responsibility. Full international 
responsibility of the Territory for the acts inherent 
in the exercise of its external sovereignty and for the 
corresponding acts in the administration of its internal 
affairs. 

2. Eligibility for membership in the United Na- 
tions. 

3. General international relations. Power to en- 
ter into direct relations of every kind with other gov- 
ernments and with international institutions and to 
negotiate, sign and ratify international instruments. 

4. National defense. Sovereign right to provide 
for its national defense. 


B. Internal self-government 
1. Form of government. Complete freedom of 
the people of the Territory to choose the form of 
government which they desire. 
2. Territorial government. Freedom from con- 
trol or interference by the government of another 
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State in respect of the internal government (legisla- 
ture, executive, judiciary, and administration of the 
Territory). 

3. Economic, social and cultural jurisdiction. 
Complete autonomy in respect of economic, social and 
cultural affairs. 


The table of U.N. members gives the dates each 
state took on its present essential form, disregarding 
changes in style of government. The table is as good 
evidence of the stability of political entities as of 
their instability, for 47 of the 81 trace their continuity 
of existence to before World War I. Of that group 
only 15 began before 1800, and all of them have 
governments probably more responsive to the wills 
of their peoples than many of the 32 which came into 
being from 1804 to 1917, when the Bolsheviks began 
their constant distortion of democratic dogma. The 
34 members of the U.N. whose existence as separate 
states dates from 1918 are all fragments of the en- 
tities that began before 1800, the upset of World War 
I accounting for 15 and the aftermath of World War 
II for 19. There are more to come. 

The centrifugal political movement of the last 40 
years is due to many causes. Primarily it originated 
in the means afforded peoples to set up administra- 
tions of their own choice. Everyone prefers living 
in his own house to boarding in another’s. The ad- 
vent of the League of Nations and the U.N. encour- 
aged peoples throughout the world to run their own 
affairs. The incentive is world-wide, often evolving 
quietly under tutelage, sometimes fermenting into 
agitated unrest. Some new state champions anti- 
colonialism and the Communists contribute their bit 
in undermining relations between historical metro- 
poles and indirectly in the U.N. More and more it 
may be accepted that the factors of independence, 
self-government and free association referred to 
above will be guiding principles in deciding the des- 
tiny of peoples aspiring to acquire a distinct political 
personality. Whether independent, self-governing 
or in association, eventually and for the first time in 
history, the inhabitants of the world will be under 
governing régimes of their own choice. 

That evolution is preliminary to a resumption of 





the centripetal movement that has emerged in history 
at every stage when closer relations between groups 
of people and political systems have developed to 
make its advance possible. The Charter of the U.N. 
recognized the fact in providing for regional arrange- 
ments, which have burgeoned even more luxuriantly 
than new states. It is a truth that humans who share 
the same aims, standards, economic, social and cul- 
tural objectives tend to come together, without sacri- 
ficing their individuality. The system of the U.N., 
operating under the Charter and through 13 special- 
ized agencies, is a hothouse for cultivating multi- 
lateral common interests. The effect is least felt in a 
country like the U.S., where we are already doing 
the things which the system makes it possible to do 
in most parts of the world. However, in a thousand 
ways, under and beyond the auspices of the system, 
the world is being integrated in its economic, social, 
cultural and other aspects. 


Let us say that the centrifugal movement will re- 
sult in a hundred independent states. Their com- 
mon interests, fostered by the multilateral system, 
will draw them together in various ways. Older 
states with established methods of action find it more 
difficult to cooperate and pool their interests than 
newer ones, once theis suspicions are allayed. Some 
states may consolidate—Morocco and Tunisia have 
suggested a political union. More likely there will 
grow up groupings for specific purposes, which will 
tend to increase. 

The centripetal movement is represented by the 
U.N. system, the Council of Europe, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the Organization of Central 
American States, the Scandinavian Union, Western 
European Union, the Arab League and many sub- 
sidiaries of them. The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization on the political, defense side has outgrown 
the treaty in its actual functions. For the most part 
these creations are defensive and otherwise subpoliti- 
cal on a cooperative basis. The alliance complex 
which surrounds them is more likely to enjoin mea- 
sures of political unification. The integration that 
they are initiating is significant for the unification of 
a world of independent states. 
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Interparliamentary 


Gently gliding into the main runway of London 
Airport on Saturday morning September 7th, a Unit- 
ed States Mission Plane, manned by U. S. Navy Air- 
men, brought the United States Delegation and Staff 
to the 46th Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union. Only 4-years before, the United States had 
been host to the Union in Washington. Meantime, 
annual conferences had been held in Vienna in 1954, 
Helsinki in 1955, and Bangkok in 1956. 

Although the Union is almost seventy-years old, 
this was only the 46th meeting, since it did not always 
meet annually and did not meet during the periods of 
two World Wars. Yet the idea of the Union, partici- 
pation of Parliaments in the foreign affairs of their 
countries, the establishment of the principle of arbi- 
tration of disputes, and the struggle to bring about 
peace through mutual understanding had never been 
abandoned and the verging on London by forty-nine 
civilized nations, intent upon peace, was a strong in- 
dication of the continued force of a great idea. 

The United States Delegation, which had left 
Washington the day previous, consisted of the Hon. 
Henry O. Talle of Iowa, Chairman, who came to 
fill the place of the Hon. Daniel A. Reed, President 
of the Group; Senator Gordon Allott of Colorado, 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont, Senator J. 
Allen Frear of Delaware, Senator J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
of Missouri, Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
Senator A. J. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, Sena- 
tor Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, and Senator 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, a Vice-President of 
the Group. The House delegation consisted of Con- 
gressman Hale Boggs of Louisiana, Congressman 
Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina, also Vice- 
President of the Group and Member of the Council, 
Congressman Charles B. Hoeven of Iowa, Congress- 
man Kenneth B. Keating of New York, Congressman 
John McMillan of South Carolina, Congressman 
Gordon L. McDonough of California, Congressman 
W. Robert Poage of Texas, Congressman John M. 
Robsion, Jr. of Kentucky, Congressman Antoni N. 
Sadlak of Connecticut, and Congresswoman Kath- 
arine St. George of New York. Mr. William T. 
Reed, Assistant Secretary for the Minority of the 
Senate acted as Secretary of the Delegation while Dr. 
Franklin Dunham accompanied the Group as Perma- 
nent Executive Secretary and Liaison to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and U. S. Embassy. Mr. Pat 
Holt of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
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Dr. Charles J. Zinn of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee acted as Observers during the Conference. 

At the opening of the Conference forty-nine na- 
tions made up the membership of the Union. These 
nations are: Albania, America (United States), Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Burma, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Haiti, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Roumania, 
Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Tur- 
key, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. At the first meeting 
of the Council held early in the week, applications 
were received from Egypt (to return to the Confer- 
ence), Tunisia, South Viet Nam, and Ghana. All but 
Ghana qualified technically and were elected. Ab- 
sentees were Turkey, Peru, and Haiti, so the nations 
in actual attendance remained at forty-nine, though 
there are now 52 members in the Union, the largest 
number of representive parliaments in its history. 

Meetings of both the Conference’s Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council were held during and, in the 
case of the Executive Committee, after the Confer- 
ence, as well. Invitation from Brazil to meet in Rio 
de Janeiro, the fourth week of July 1958 was formal- 
ly accepted and the Council meeting for 1958 was 
subsequently set for Geneva, approximately March 
Ist. Since the Conference will be so early in the sum- 
mer, this is of course the first time the Conference 
will have met on the South American Continent and 
a great number of Latin-American nations are to be 
expected. 

Members of the U. S. delegation were in many 
Conferences during the early part of the week, serv- 
ing on Committees and attending Council meetings 
until the inaugural of the Conference which was held 
with all the panoply of ritual and color in Westmin- 
ster Hall, ancient seat of the British Parliament with 
Queen Elizabeth II, presiding. In a short and beau- 
tifully-given speech, the Queen reminded the dele- 
gates from all the world that it had been sixty-seven 
years since the last meeting in London (the second 
meeting of the Union actually to be held) and that 
those same high hopes for peace through parliamen- 
tary action were “the potential truth” of these meet- 
ings. The Prime Minister, Mr. MacMillan, respond- 
ed to her greetings as did Lord Stansgate, retiring 
President of the Council. 
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United States Delegates to 46th Interparliamentary Conference-—London, 1957 


Left to right: 


First Row: Congressman Harold D, Cooley, Congressman John McMillan, Comgressman Antoni N. Sadlak, Congressman Henry O. 
Talle (Chairman), Congresswoman Katharine St. George, Congressman Gordon McDonough, Senator Ralph E. Flanders, Senator 


Gordon Allott. 


Second Row: Congressman Hale Boggs, Comgressman Charles B. Hoeven, Congressman John Robsion, Congressman Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing, Senator Strom Thurmond, Senator J. Allem Frear, Senator Estes Kefauver. 


Third Row: Senator Alexander Wiley, Senator A. Mike Monroney, Executive Secretary Franklin Dunham, Senator J. William 


Fulbright. 


Fourth Row: Secretary William T. Reed, Congressman W. Robert Poage, Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 


The business of the Conference actually started at 
2:30 p.m. in the afternoon when sessions began in the 
admirable circular auditorium in Church House, 
close by St. Margaret’s Church and the Abbey. After 
the election of Sir Malcolm Stoddart-Scott, Chairman 
of the British Group as President of the Conference 
and the Hon. Henry O. Talle (USA) as a Vice- 
President, a letter of greeting was read from the 
Hon. Daniel A. Reed, President of the United States 
Group, who could not be present with the delegation. 
Ringing applause greeted the close of the letter and, 
subsequently, a radiogram of greetings was sent by 
the entire Conference to Mr. Reed, beloved member 
of the Union, on the occasion of his 81st birthday. 

The General Debate opened on the Report of the 
Secretary General which had been circulated in ad- 
vance to all delegates. Speakers for the U. S. Dele- 
gation were the Hon. Henry O. Talle of Iowa, 
Chairman of the Delegation, and the Hon. J. William 
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Fulbright, Senator from Arkansas. The General De- 
bate continued until Saturday morning when the 
three questions on the Agenda were brought up for 
discussion. The first question was the *Refugee 
Resolution. This question had received long and ex- 
hausting debate both in Committee and at the Coun- 
cil Meeting in Nice 1957. Both Congressman Keat- 
ing and Senator Hennings spoke on this question. 
Congressman Keating had attended the special meet- 
ing in Nice, called to discuss this question before the 
Council met and had already inserted in the resolu- 
tion points consistent with the United States views on 
this alarming problem—a source of primary concern 
in the Near East, as well as in many other locations. 
By Amendment, it was possible to submit and pass the 
Resolution with the principle of voluntary action de- 


*Copies of all Resolutions as finally passed may be obtained from: Inter- 
parliamentary Union, 1307 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. ; 
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manded that no refugee should be pressured to return 
to either his own or any country without his complete 
consent. This was upheld by Senator Hennings, as 
well, and was so passed. 

The question on Monday, September 1 6th, was the 
Influence and Control by Parliaments over Govern- 
ments. Senator Flanders and Mrs. St. George spoke 
to this resolution and supported a Philippine Amend- 
ment which brought it within the scope and philos- 
ophy of both our governments as well as those of the 
direct parliamentary form. It was so passed. 

The third general question was the Stabilization of 
Prices of Primary Products. Congressman Talle and 
Senator Kefauver spoke to this Resolution and both 
advocated a stricter and more accurate means of in- 
formation on primary products and fair-dealing in 
adjustments of world commodities as they affected 
the economic life of all nations, large and small. A 
resolution embodying these ideas and calling for a 
World Conference on Prices was passed. 

The Executive Committee of the Union now con- 
sists of nine members: the President of the Coun- 
cil sitting ex-officio and eight elected members, each 
elected for four years. This year vacancies existed 
in two members whose terms had expired, Dr. Nides 
of Thailand and M. Boerlin of Switzerland. By elec- 
tion, however, of the Vice-President and elected 
member, Dr. Coddacci-Pisanelli of Italy to the Presi- 
dence, two places could be named by the Conference 
and one place by the Council which fills unexpired 








terms. So, Sir Malcolm Stoddart-Scott and Mubarak 
Zarouk of Sudan were elected to the vacancies and 
Alhaj Abdul Wahab Khan of Pakistan was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of Dr. Pisanelli. Dr. Pisanelli 
was elected unanimously for the three-year term of 
the Presidency with the provision of serving an addi- 
tional year at the discretion of the Conference and 
of the Council. Dr. Pisanelli is a Christian-Democrat 
leader in Rome and has demonstrated through his 
long years of service to the Union, his unqualified 
loyalty and devotion to its principles. Lord Stansgate 
was elected Honorary President on a motion of U. S. 
delegate, the Hon. Harold D. Cooley. 

Social events during the Conference crowded every 
evening (and included a delightful boat-trip on the 
Thames to the Naval Observatory at Greenwich Sun- 
day afternoon). An especially effective Ladies Com- 
mittee made up of U. S. Embassy wives were on hand 
constantly to guide the ladies of the delegation. The 
State dinner, as guests of Ambassador John Hay 
Whitney will be long remembered. The efficient co- 
operation of the Embassy staff in all projects, the reg- 
ular early morning caucus meetings of the Group at 
the Embassy, the assignment of staff and office-space 
for the U. S. Secretariat Staff, the stand-by coopera- 
tion of the United States Navy, who were responsible 
for physical arrangements and for important briefings 
both at the opening and during the Conference, were 
unexcelled. The delegates returned home with the 
feeling of a job well done, looking forward to Rio de 
Janeiro in July 1958. 


The International Teaching of Peace 


It is an accepted fact that outlawing war and the 
establishing of peaceful cooperation between the na- 
tions of the world will come only through an under- 
standing of their ideals and hopes for universal peace. 
Legislating against war and preaching peaceful living 
with other peoples must be buttressed by teaching 
peace. As human beings meet, talk, and work to- 
gether on mutual problems, a common understanding 
of the morés and ideals of each group is found. For 
this purpose the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession came into existence 
five years ago. 

The International Federation of Teachers Associa- 
tions (IFTA), the Federation Internationale des 
Professeurs de l’Enseignement Secondaire Officiel 
(FIPESO), and the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession (WOTP) united in forming the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession (WCOTP) at Copenhagen in 1952. 
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President, Ohio Education Association 


The chief function of WCOTP is “to establish and 
define policies affecting education and the teaching 
profession generally and to represent the member 
associations collectively in the international aspects of 
such matters.” The constitution provides that all 
questions involving political, party-political or re- 
ligious controversy shall be excluded from its debates 
and that no racial discrimination shall be permitted. 
The Confederation aims (a) “to foster a conception 
of Education directed towards the promotion of in- 
ternational understanding and goodwill, with a view 
to safeguarding peace and freedom and respect for 
human dignity; (b) to improve teaching methods, 
educational organization and the academic and pro- 
fessional training of teachers so as to equip them bet- 
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ter to serve the interests of youth; (c) to defend the 
rights and the material and moral interests of the 
teaching profession; (d) to promote closer relation- 
ships between teachers in the different countries.” 
Membership in WCOTP is open to national associa- 
tions of the teaching profession, the constitutions of 
which contain nothing contrary to its constitution. 
Each member federation has complete control of its 
internal organization, with full power to study and 
deal with its own problems, provided that their con- 
stitution and by-laws are in harmony with the general 
policy of the World Confederation. 

The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession has consultative status with 
Unesco and with the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. The Confederation is also a 
member of the Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations, and a member of the NGO Commit- 
tee on the United Nations International Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF). The close relationship developed 
between the WCOTP and Unesco has resulted in 
participation in four meetings during 1956-57 and in 
a long-range program for cooperation on a number of 
projects dealing with education. WCOTP represents 
more than three million teachers in more than 40 
nations. 

The Confederation Congress has held meetings an- 
nually, beginning with Copenhagen in 1952. They 
met in London in 1953; Oslo, 1954; Istanbul, 1955; 
and Manila in 1956. The Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Deutscher Lehrerverbinde were hosts to the Sixth 
Congress of WCOTP at Frankfurt am Main, West 
Germany, August 2-9, 1957. Here teachers and 
educationists from fifty organizations, representing 
thirty countries, discussed common problems free 
from political controversies, religions and nationali- 
ties. Approximately 300 delegates and observers 
participated in one of the most pressing of all educa- 
tional problems, “Teacher Shortage: Causes and 
Remedies.” In the words of Herr Bernard Plewe: 
“This world, our time, their tasks and the responsi- 
bility to teach the next generation—inspire all educa- 
tionists.” WCOTP faces the task of studying and 
discussing problems relating to this responsibility 
and attempting to find solutions for these. 

Discussion groups were so organized as to repre- 
sent a cross-section of the countries present. Group 
I discussed what constitutes a reasonable and proper 
teacher boad and how this is related to teacher short- 
age. Group II gave its attention to the devices and 
procedures that have been used to meet quantitative 
standards at the expense of quality. Group III 
weighed the economic causes and remedies for the 
teacher shortage. Group IV considered the non- 
economic causes and remedies. Preliminary working 
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paper for these discussions was Dr. L. P. Patterson’s 
(Canada) summary of reports submitted by 37 coun- 
tries. In the opinion of Group I, retention was a 
greater problem than recruitment. The present teach- 
er load tends to drive teachers into other lines of em- 
ployment. Since a teacher deals with personalities 
and not with materials, numbers should be held be- 
low 30 in order to allow for individual attention, de- 
creasing for those over 16 who are preparing for Uni- 
versity. In order to maintain the health of the teach- 
er, assignments given to teachers should not be so 
heavy as to decrease efficiency. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities should not be such as to overtax the teacher. 
Furthermore, time-consuming clerical work should 
be done by non-teaching personnel. 

Group II felt that no change in requirements 
should be made without the approval of the teaching 
profession. Because of varying degrees of educational 
level, financial ability to support the schools and in- 
centive, standards for quality of preparation should 
be left to each country. It is important that well 
qualified teachers staff schools at all levels. One 
group of children should not be sacrificed at the ex- 
pense of another. Therefore, teachers should not be 
recruited at a level below that of the accepted stand- 
ard certificate level for that country. 

Group III suggested that higher pay, full civic 
freedom, and equality of pay were necessary. The 
employment of superannuated teachers and fully 
qualified married women might alleviate the short- 
age somewhat. 

A line of demarcation between Groups III and IV 
is difficult. However, Group IV listed the following 
non-economic factors as contributing to the shortage 
of teachers: the great increase in the number of pupils 
attending school; the low birth rate of the decade of 
the 30’s, thus limiting supply; lack of prestige; slow 
advancement; the common concept that schools do 
not play a utilitarian role in our society; criticism by 
parents, government and—in certain cases—the 
Church and Society. As solutions, they suggested that 
every effort be made to enlighten public opinion, to 
raise the cultural rank of teachers; to investigate and 
consider methods and subject matter of teaching; and 
to convince teachers themselves of the high and noble 
rank of their task. 

Through these discussions it was established that 
critical shortages existed in every nation and that the 
same struggle to maintain the schools and provide the 
children with well-prepared, fully qualified instruc- 
tors was a universal problem. Differences in lan- 
guage, customs and dress were lost in the similarities. 
The sincerity and dedication of this group of educa- 
tors testified to the concern that all felt for the wel- 
fare of children everywhere. Language barriers were 
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alleviated by the system of instantaneous translation 
set up by the host group. The interpreters gave quick 
and idiomatic translations, thus facilitating discussion. 

The proposed 1957-58 program is an ambitious 
one. The report of the Executive Committee, as ap- 
proved by the Congress, would set up committees to 
work in the area of exceptional and handicapped chil- 
dren, technical and vocational teachers, rural educa- 
tion and educational writers. A teacher Information 
Center is to be attached to the Secretariat which will 
collect and provide information about the activities 
of national member associations and disseminate in- 
formation on matters of professional interest to teach- 
ers. A WCOTP African Consultative Committee, 
consisting of those African teacher organizations who 
are members of WCOTP, will report on how best the 
parent organization can aid African teachers. In the 
field of Intergovernmental Organizations relations, 
WCOTP will cooperate with the United Nations in 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
WCOTP-Unesco Program includes sending observ- 
ers to International Conferences on Public Educa- 
tion, cooperation in the Latin American Major Proj- 
ect and in the project on teaching about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, designed to bring 
teachers in closer contact with the national commis- 
sions on Unesco, the United Nations Information 
Centers, and other Non-Governmental Organizations 
interested in this work; approval of the East-West 
Major Project, to provide authentic materials which 
give an authentic account of life in their countries; 
and an Afro-Asian Educational Conference to study 
the Unesco East-West Project and to develop a 
long-range program for cooperation in that area by 
WCOTP and its members. 

Sir Ronald Gould of England is currently serving 
as president. S. Natarajan of India was elected vice 
president and Berjir Norstrand of Norway and J. O. 
Mendis of Ceylon were elected to the Executive 
Committee. Delegates re-elected Mrs. Sarah Cald- 
well (U.S.A.) and R. Lorenzo (Philippines) to the 
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Executive Committee. Dr. William G. Carr, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Education Association, 
U\S.A., is Secretary-General of WCOTP. The 1958 
meeting will be held in Rome and deal with the 
theme: “Public Support for Education.” In 1959 
the Congress will meet in Washington, D. C. where 
the theme wiil be: “Teaching Mutual Appreciation 
of Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” Delegates 
voted to admit eleven new members to the organiza- 
tion, bringing the membership to 81 national and 65 
associate members. 

Dr. Luther H. Evans, Director-General of 
Unesco, in addressing the opening session of the 
WCOTP Congress, told the members that world 
peace, even if achieved for a brief period by the ef- 
forts of our statesmen, would eventually fail unless 
the teachers of all nations do a better job of edticating 
new generations than has been done in the past. In 
many countries children are given an intentionally 
false picture of the world as it exists today. Often, 
too, there is the unintentional error of failure to give 
sufficient attention to the value of international coop- 
eration and to the history and culture of other peo- 
ples. 

In an age of international conferences the question 
arises: Are they worth the time and money spent on 
them? Results are intangible and often defy assess- 
ment. However, the contact with men and women 
of other nationalities, all with a deep concern for the 
welfare of their young people, is invaluable. Other 
countries face the same problems and are striving for 
solutions. Education is a world problem. Education 
has a tremendous contribution to make to world prog- 
ress and failure can contribute to regression. “I am a 
part of every man I have met” can as well be said of 
organizations as of people. Each has something to 
contribute to the common knowledge from which 
each in turn can benefit. 

In Frankfort the teachers of the world seriously 
considered the task of doing a far better job of edu- 
cating the youth than has been done in the past. 
Herein lies the hope of all peoples for peace. 











American Leader For Peace 


AMASA WALKER, ECONOMIST 


Amasa Walker was born May 4, 1799, in Wood- 
stock, Connecticut. Early in his life his parents, Wal- 
ter and Priscilla (Carpenter) Walker, took their 
family to Brookfield, Massachusetts. There he grew 
up and entered business. For twenty years he pur- 
sued his own affairs and at the same time studied 
political economy. 

As his attainments in economics became known he 
was called, in 1842 to lecture on this subject at Ober- 
lin College where he remained for six years. In 
1853-60 Walker was an examiner in political econ- 
omy at Harvard, and from 1859-69 lecturer on the 
same subject at Amherst College. 

In 1840 he was elected Secretary of State for Mas- 
sachusetts. Much later, in 1862, he was sent as a 
Representative of Massachusetts to the United States 
Congress, where he served one term. 

After the year 1840, when he retired from busi- 
ness to teach and to write on economic subjects, he 
resided in his father’s old home in Brookfield. It was 
here that his son, Francis Amasa Walker, was born. 
The son also became well-known as an economist. 
Frances Amasa Walker was elected President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1881. 

Amasa Walker, the elder, became warmly attached 
to several causes which in his day were becoming vo- 
cal: anti-slavery, which he thought should be accom- 
plished by constitutional means; World Peace with a 
Congress of Nations and a World Court; and the 
codification of International Law. He became a Di- 
rector of the American Peace Society in 1835 and was 
a Vice-President from 1839 until his death in 1875. 

In addition to his most important publication in 
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the field of economics, The Science of Wealth, which 
was issued in 1866 and “attained a high degree of 
popularity,” he wrote much for periodicals and de- 
livered many popular lectures. Indeed he was one of 
seven prominent men who in the winter of 1837-38 
delivered lectures on Peace and War for the Ameri- 
can Peace Society at the Odeon in Boston. It was in 
this course that Ralph Waldo Emerson gave the lec- 
ture later published among his Essays under the title 
“Essay on War.” 

In 1843 Walker was one of eleven delegates of the 
Peace Society to the London Peace Convention. He 
was one of the six Vice Presidents and was one of a 
committee of five to present a copy of the Resolutions 
to Louis Philippe. At the Paris Peace Congress in 
1849 he was one of nine Vice Presidents. This was 
the Congress presided over by Victor Hugo. 

In fact Walker was always ready to help organize 
or to conduct meetings and congresses to further the 
idea of peace and international justice. 

He was often quoted in the Advocate of Peace dur- 
ing the years of his active work for peace. In August, 
1841, the following extract from an article by him 
titled “The Cause of Peace Practicable,” shows some- 
thing of his manner of thought: 

“The present is always strugging with the past. 
This conflict is particularly severe on the subject of 
war, but, however difficult, victory is ultimately cer- 
tain. Who can bind the capabilities of the soul? What 
power can chain down the spirit of the age? Its watch- 
word is ‘onward’; nor will its march be stayed till hu- 
manity, freedom and peace reach their goal.” 

Mase. Sou te CALy 














WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY VANCE L. SHIFLETT 




















NosusukE KisuH1 

The election of Nobusuke Kishi was formalized by the 
Japanese Diet on February 25, 1957, and he became Japan’s 
third Premier in two years. He had served as foreign minister 
in the cabinet of Tanzen Ishibashi (see “World Newsmakers” 
Summer, 1957) who resigned because of poor health and now 
Kishi holds this position as well as that of Premier. His leader- 
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ship was made more firm when the Liberal-Democrat party chose 
him as the president of their party a month after his election 
to the Premiership. Time magazine said at the time of this 
designation that he had been “ a skillful, hardworking, practical 
politician with a rare skill in threading his way between the 
excessive view of opposing factors at home and abroad.” 


Prior to World War II Kishi had been with the Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Commerce and was assigned to Manchuria and 
North China to reorganize industry and commerce. Between 
1941 and 1944 Kishi was a member of Premier Tojo’s cabinet 
and after the war was imprisoned as a war criminal. When 
released in 1952 he was permitted to run for office and became 
noted for his conservative views in his service with the Democrat 
and later merged Liberal-Democrat party. A member of the 
lower house of the Diet for three different sessions, he nearly 
became party president in 1956 when he lost to Ishibashi by only 
seven votes. 

Nobusuke was born in 1896, a son of a rice wine manufacturer 
by the name of Hidesuke Sato. The family income became so 
meager that he lived with various relatives until his adoption 
by an uncle, Nobumasa Kishi. He was then able to attend the 
Tokyo Imperial University for training as a government official. 
After his graduation with top honors in 1920 he was asked to 
become an instructor at the University but he chose to enter the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. He worked up from 
a clerkship in this office to become secretary of the unemployment 
problem committee and the Bureau of Industrial Rationalization. 
He became director of the industry bureau in 1935 and various 





writers noted that he was one of the few who dared to oppose 
his superiors. After a dispute with Tojo in 1943 over the 
strategy of the island of Saipan as a key defense location, he was 
forced to resign. Kishi’s idea that if Saipan should be lost the 
Japanese Empire should surrender won him Tojo’s condemna- 
tion as an incompetent. During his forced retirement in 
Yamaguchi prefecture he wrote essays in criticism of the govern- 
ment policies, certainly a courageous move in wartime Japan. 

In his youth he had married his cousin Yoshiko Kishi. They 
have two children, a son, Nobukazu and a daughter, Yoko. There 
are also grandchildren. The Kishi family live in an American 
style house near downtown Tokyo where they frequently enter- 
tain western visitors. 

Kishi has studied English and he is able to use it to his 
advantage. Visiting Washington in July, 1957, he spoke to both 
the houses of Congress. According to The Washington Post, 
Speaker Rayburn introduced the new Premier to the House as 
a representative of a “great and free people . . . friendly to 
the United States.” Kishi replied that the Japanese position as 
the “most advanced and industrialized in Asia” is proof of what 
the advantage of free enterprise can do for Asia. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 





ELECTIONS IN THE UN 


At the UN on October 1, Canada, Panama and Japan were 
elected by the General Assembly to the Security Council. On the 
same day the General Assembly and Security Council, voting 
simultaneously, re-elected to the World Court Egyptian, National- 
ist Chinese, Polish, Australian and Greek Judges. 


ForEIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


More than 40,000 foreign students representing 136 countries 
were enrolled in U.S. educational institutions during 1956-7 for 
the school year. 


Forp FounpaTion Encouraces SER1I0ous Music anp ART 


The Ford Foundation has lately launched a program to en- 
courage creative work in music, art and the theater. It hopes to 
encourage serious works instead of the merely popular. 


Nope Peace Priz— ANNOUNCED 


The Norwegian parliament announced in October that the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1957 would be awarded to Lester B. Pear- 
son who was for nine years Secretary for External Affairs of 
Canada. Mr. Pearson has worked tirelessly in the UN to abate the 
tensions and to uphold law in the world. The prize of $40,275 
was presented on Dec. 10, the anniversary of Nobel’s death in 
1896. No award was made for 1956. Mr. Pearson is the first 
Canadian to be so honored. 


Canapian-U.S. TrapvE INCREASE 


On “Canadian Friendship Day,” observed in Portland, Maine, 
August 13, the U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs stated that U.S. trade with Canada had increased 10-fold 
since 1935 and now exceeds our total trade in Europe or in 
South America. 
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A Puastic IcLoo For Eskimos 


Canada’s Northern Affairs Department is experimenting with a 
plastic type of igloo to replace the traditional snow-block house. 
One of these igloos was set up on Baffin Island last summer and 
accommodates a family used to snow huts, A camp-style stove can 
heat it up to 60 degrees without danger of melting the walls. 
The wall admits light and boasts a door with a knob, A larger 
type house divided into rooms may be built if the smaller one 
proves habitable. 


ConcrEss ON TourRIsM IN ARGENTINA 


The first international Congress on Tourism took place in 
Argentina in September. Its purpose was announced to be to 
regulate, and develop international tourism. A commemorative 
stamp honoring the event was in the plans. 


Dominican RepusBiic Honors Mr. Hutt 


On September 24, the 17th anniversary of a U.S.-Dominican 
treaty which restored Dominican financial independence and 
liquidated its external debt, a statue of the late Cordell Hull was 
unveiled in Ciudad Trujillo. An avenue in the city was named 
after Mr. Hull at the same time. The Treaty of 1940 was signed 
by Secretary of State Hull and the Dominican President, Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo. 


InTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON ECONOMICS 


An Inter-American Congress on Economics which met in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in September, signed before adjourn- 
ment 44 resolutions as well as the “Buenos Aires Declaration of 
Economic Principles.” ‘The conference could not agree on a 
proposed inter-American treaty but adopted instead a 10-point 
declaration by which they bound themselves morally to some 
rules of economic conduct. These included the easing of trade 
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restrictions, increasing of the flow of capital to Latin America, 
steps toward creating a Latin-American common market. 


Some States ABOLISH PassPoRTS 


No passports between West Germany and Austria are now 
needed, Identity cards are suufficient, according to an agreement 
between the two governments. Similar agreements have been 
reached by West Germany with Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land and France. 


“Hoppinc HELIcoprers” 


The Paris-Brussels Helicopter Service inaugurated last summer 
makes 5 daily round trips between the two cities on week-days, 
and 1 on Sundays. Thus the trip between Paris and Brussels is 
about as quick as a drive from Paris to Chartres. 


Huncarian ReFuceEes MEET 1n AustTRIA 


A meeting of elected delegates of the Hungarian refugees in 
Austria was held last summer at the Austrian Ministry of the In- 
terior. Others attending were representatives of the High Com- 
mission for Refugee Affairs, the Interstate Commissioner for 
European Migration (ICEM) and the Austrian Red Cross. Prob- 
lems were discussed relating to the economic and social absorption 
of those refugees who wish to remain in Austria as well as prob- 
lems of those who wish to emigrate elsewhere. 


Evurope’s “Tourist CounTRIES” 


Italy still leads Europe as a tourist country. It is followed by 
France and third, for the summer of 1956, was Austria, with 15 
million overnight visitors. Figures for 1957 are not yet available. 


“SisrER Cities,” EuRopE AND AMERICA 


Rockville, Maryland, after some search has found a “sister 
city” in Germany. It is Pinneberg situated 11 miles from the 
port of Hamburg. Like Rockville it is a county seat. It is the 
largest horticultural center in Germany, especially famous for 
roses, The Baltic University is located there. The governments 
of both cities have approved the affiliation. The purpose is to 
foster better understanding through correspondence, visits and 
the exchange of groups and organizations. 


SweEpisH SciENcE STupDENTs Visit U. S. 


Sponsored by the National Academy of Science and the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation in New York, a group of young 
Swedish science students came to the U.S. this past summer for a 
four-week survey of American work in scientific research. The 
visitors were mostly university chemists and other scientists inter- 
ested in industrial research. 


Guana’s CoaT oF ARMS 


The coat-of-arms of the new African state of Ghana repre- 
sents its united loyalties. On the gold arid blue emblem is a 
cocoa tree, symbol of Ghana’s wealth; crossed swords symbolize 
the rule of the chiefs; a castle stands for centralization of power; 
and the British lion shows Ghana’s permanent connection with 
the Commonwealth, 


Epucation In THE SuDAN 


In a campaign to wipe out illiteracy the Sudan proposes a five- 
year program of education. The education of both boys and girls 
will begin at the age of 7 and continue for 12 years, elementary 
and secondary. The training of teachers for the rapidly expand- 
ing system is an important part of the plan. Higher education is 
provided by the already existing University of Khartcum with its 
faculties of medicine, arts, science, law, engineering and agricul- 
ture. The Ministry of Education will continue to send an in- 
creasing number of teachers abroad for advanced study. 
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Ma raya Now INDEPENDENT 


Dignitaries from 30 countries, including the U.S., attended 
ceremonies on August 31 when the United Kingdom gave inde- 
pendence to Malaya. At the same time the new multiracial state 
became a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Two 
days later a salute of 21 guns was given to His Majesty Yang Di 
Pertuan, “King and Ruler of the Federation of Malaya.” He 
will rule for 5 years when another ruler will be elected to the 
throne. Malaya has been under British tutelage since 1824. 


New UNIVERSITY IN PaKIsTAN 


The new Karachi University designed by French architects, 
and now under construction, is located 10 miles from Karachi on 
988 acres of land. When finished it will accommodate from 8000 
to 10,000 students. 


“New Lire MoveMENT” ProcLaIMED FoR INDONESIA 


President Sukarno of Indonesia has proclaimed the start of a 
“New Life Movement” to mark the 12th anniversary of Indo- 
nesia’s independence. Free from colonial status, but not from 
want, the people were asked to adopt austerity and put loyalty to 
the state in first place. In the ceremonies Sukarno, himself, took 
the oath to practice the “New Life Movement.” 


Korean Scuovtars DepicaTE DIcTIONARY 


Korean scholars who have worked for 10 years with Rocke- 
feller Foundation aid to complete the first full Korean-alphabet 
dictionary, dedicated the finished 6-volume work on October 9, 
to King se Jong at his tomb at Yoju. This king invented the 
Korean alphabet which consists of ten vowels and 14 consonants. 
It is considered the simplest in the world, as well as the most 
recent and most complete system of phonetic letters in the world. 


Nintxu CotomsBo Pian MEETING 


The United States Government participated in the Ninth 
Meeting of the Consultative Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia (“Colombo Plan”), which 
opened at Saigon, Viet-Nam, October 7, 1957. The Officials 
Meeting, which continued until October 17, was followed by a 
Ministerial Meeting, October 21-24. 


Niceria’s New TEacuinc HospiTat 


A new University Teaching Hospital has been formally opened 
at Ibadan, Western Nigeria. It hopes to graduate some 50 doc- 
tors every year as well as qualified nurses. 


AsstutT UNIVERSITY 


The newly-established Assiut University at Assiut City in 
southern Egypt, will open next year with three colleges—Medi- 
cine, Agriculture and Engineering. 


GrowTH oF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN BEIRUT 


Started in 1860 as a Protestant College the school organized by 
American Presbyterians, has had from the start, students from 
many races and religions. Whether Christian, Jew, Mohammedan 
or heathen most have gone home to become leaders in their home- 
lands. The University has grown from the original 16 students 
in 1866 to over 4000 now, with a faculty of 350 in 20 depart- 
ments. The students represent 51 nations and 21 religions. More 
of the delegates to the UN have been graduates of Beirut than of 
any other one University. They are counted a modifying influ- 
ence by both East and West. 


New BulLpinc For THE KNESSET IN IsRAEL 


A new permanent Knesset building is to be constructed in the 
government Quarter of Jerusalem. It will be built principally of 
Jerusalem stone and a special Negev marble. 
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New Hospira 1n TRIPOLITANIA 

The Governor of Tripolitania has officially opened the new 
hospital in Jefren, Libya. The 96-bed hospital will serve the 
communities and farmers of the mountains. The plant includes 
doctor’s and nurse’s residences, two operating sections and an 
X-ray department. 


Suez CanaAL IMPROVEMENT 


In accordance with Egypt’s promise to the UN Canal Authority 
contact has been made with the contracting firm which had car- 


ried out the first part of the plan to execute the remaining part 
of the plan in widening and deepening the canal. 


Fiy1 Crepir To FLorENcE NIGHTINGALE 


At the graduating ceremonies of the Central Nursing School, 
Tamavua, Fiji, the Director gave credit to the graduates of the 
Florence Nightingale school, which opened in London in 1860, 
for developing nursing in the Fiji Islands. He stated that 674 
had graduated in Fiji and of these 326 are still serving the com- 
munity. 


BOOKS 


Waging Peace, A Business Man Looks at United States Foreign 
Policy, by C. Maxwell Stanley. (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1956. Pp. viii, 256, no index, $4.50) 

Such a study, on the subject of how to secure a better prospect 
for international peace, by an informed and intelligent citizen, an 
engineer of prominence and the winner of the Alfred Nobel 
Prize in 1933 and other honors, should be welcomed by all 
thinking Americans. Mr. Stanley makes a clear and lucid analysis 
of the situation for peace in our troubled world today, the frail 
ties of means and organizations for the maintenance of peace, and 
the urgency upon all mankind to find a way to assure the avoid- 
ance of World War III. Being an engineer, he is concerned with 
facts only, and while recognizing the impact of theories on what 
is practicable of achievement, he urges that we dare today to 
press for adoption of the one solution he sees for the problem, as 
our forefathers in 1787 dared to draft and adopt a new type of 
national government. 

After considering various possible solutions of the problem of 
assuring world peace, he concludes that the only possible sure 
solution is to implement United Nations with powers to estab- 
lish laws and exercise controls to enforce disarmament by all 
nations and establish such military establishment as may be neces- 
sary to enforce peace. He recognizes that for even such limited 
federal prerogatives, the UN would have to have a very limited 
direct taxing power, jurisdiction over individuals to require com- 
pliance with its laws, courts to impose penalties for breaches of 
law and to decide the constitutionality of laws or actions of its 
nation members, and finally that every nation would have to be a 
member, While such additional power to the UN would involve 
the cession by each member nation of some of its prerogatives of 
sovereignty, the cession would be so circumscribed and limited 
that the UN would be less a world government than a world 
organization for the settlement of certain world problems only, 
such as the old German Zollverein in 1866 or the Steel and Coal 
Community Organization or even NATO, except that it will 
have armed forces of its own and a limited right of direct taxa- 
tion. 

You may not agree with the author’s conclusions, but this book 
will make every good American who reads it think, and that is 
good for us all and for the nation. 

U. S. Grant 3rp 


Baruch: My Own Story, by Bernard M. Baruch. (New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1957. Pp. xii, 337, index, 5.00) 
When a man of Mr. Baruch’s achievements and stature un- 
veils himself, the result is bound to be instructive and interesting. 
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When his memoirs prove to be no mere chronicle, but an inti- 
mate and lively picture of the man and his times, we are justified 
in counting them as valuable source material for future historians. 
In this first volume of his autobiography Mr. Baruch deals with 
his family background, his education, and his years in Wall Street 
where he made a fortune, but suffered serious losses too for reasons 
that he carefully and cheerfully analyzes. He readily acknowl- 
edges fallibility and occasional unsound judgment for which he 
paid a high price. If these reminiscences were only a treatise on 
making money in the stock market, this book would appeal to a 
comparatively limited audience. But Mr. Baruch was a specu- 
lator in the etymological sense of spying out and observing. What 
he chiefly observed (and profited by) were men in their search 
for wealth. “My whole career in Wall Street,” he writes, “proved 
one long process of education in human nature.” He introduces 
many famous financiers whose motivations and actions are most 
revealing in this aspect of American life. Mr. Baruch learned 
what hope and fear, weakness and greed will do to human beings 
and what he learned in the market place gave him useful insight 
into human behavior everywhere. 

Piling up millions however, left Mr. Baruch dissatisfied. He 
eagerly accepted calls to public service where he influenced the 
course of history. The second volume of his memoirs will un- 
doubtedly tell this story in detail. The man who served his coun- 
try so well was formed in the years covered in this volume. Dur- 
ing those years he grew in wisdom and developed a philosophy of 
life which stood him in good stead when the need arose. There is 
never a dull moment in this book which will make us wait im- 
patiently for the remainder of his memoirs. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


A World Restored, by Henry A. Kissinger. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. 332, bibliography, index, $6.00) 
Dr. Kissinger has proven himself to be one of our experts in 

the field of diplomacy and international relations, whose pub- 
lished articles have aroused lively interest. “A World Restored” 
deals with the period between 1812 and 1822; when Metternich, 
the Austrian Foreign Minister, and Castlereagh, the British For- 
eign Secretary, were striving for peace in Europe. These person- 
alities and their problems have been much written about and dis- 
cussed during the intervening years, but the author of this work 
has brought new thoughts into his analysis of them. 

Starting his dissertation by looking at diplomacy and states- 
manship, he says: “Every statesman must attempt to reconcile 
what is considered just with what is considered possible.” A look 
at the personalities and their views of international relations that 
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are to be weighed gives us a thread upon which events are to be 
strung. Steps along the roads which each of these travelers hopes 
will lead to the accomplishment of his conception of peace, are 
clearly illuminated. That point in European diplomatic history 
which represents a clear-cut change in trends—The Congress of 
Vienna—is discerningly inspected. Details and interpretations 
of all elements leading up to the final settlement form the longest 
chapter in this book. From ratification of the Final Act of 
Vienna, on 9 June, 1815, the author follows the moves of 
diplomacy; to the Greek Insurrection, and the death of Castle- 
reagh in 1822. Dr. Kissinger’s last chapter, regarding the nature 
of statesmanship, is of outstanding importance and a fine con- 
clusion to this study. He says: “The test of a statesman, then, 
is his ability to recognize the real relationship of forces and to 
make this knowledge serve his will.” 

Here is a scholarly study of events that, in the light of today’s 
relationships between nations, is truly stimulating. 


A. J. MaxwE.u 
U.S.A., Retired 


A Long Way Forward. The Biography of Congresswoman Frances 
P. Bolton, by David Loth. (New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1957. Pp. 295, index, frontispiece portrait, $5.00) 


This is a well organized, brief and interesting account of the 
background of an unusually wise, intelligent and public spirited 
lady, who, in spite of the time and effort she has devoted to im- 
proving living conditions and enhancing the culture of her fellow 
Americans, has retained and practised the qualities and gracious 
living of former days, and who in the forefront of all modern 
movements has never forgotten to be a lady. 


The fifty-eight pages devoted to ancestry and family back- 
ground are cleverly handled and are an essential explanation 
of how her sort of Americans, who have made our nation one to 
be proud of, have been bred and educated to play their parts 
in our economy and body politic. Trips abroad, a year at school 
in a French chateau, wintertime in a one-stove house in Berlin, 
seeing the German Emperor, William II, the Infanta Eulalia and 
the Bishop Beauvais at close range, Pope Leo XIII in the Holy 
Year ceremonies in Rome, and the Oberammergau Passion Play, 
all went into the making of the young girl who chose for her 
first altruistic, social work the job of volunteer aid to the over- 
worked Visiting Nurse—something that had not been done before 
in Cleveland and brought her in direct contact with the misery, 
sickness and helplessness of the slum dwellers. 


We cannot even list the many enterprises for the good of 
others in which Mrs. Bolton has assumed effective leadership. 
Inheriting a substantial fortune from her rich uncle, Colonel 
Oliver Hazard Payne, she developed a unique skill in finding 
just the right person to pick up each of her philanthropic pro- 
grams and with a “grub-stake” from Mrs. Bolton and much wise 
guidance, to carry it through to ultimate success. Her under- 
standing of sound national economics, her loyal adherence to the 
basic principles of American representative government, and 
her knowledge of foreign affairs, based on deep research and 
personal observation, have made her a useful member of Congress, 
while her unflagging energy, tact, and resourcefulness have made 
her a most effective one. 

The effective use of her wealth to start investigations and pro- 
grams for which appropriated funds could never have been 
procured is evidence of the superiority of our form of govern- 
ment. The American Peace Society can appreciate her statement, 
that “What I think we need are unremitting, resourceful efforts 
to find the means to end war. The causes of war must be sought 
out and dealt with in the minds of men.” 

U. S. Grant 3RD 
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Development for Free Asia, by Maurice Zinkin. (Fairlawn, N. J., 
Essential Books, 1956. Pp. viii, 263, index, $4.50) Issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Based on nearly twenty years of practical experience in India, 
this thoughtful and provocative analysis of the hard road of devel- 
opment is a most useful contribution toward real understanding 
of the objectives of technical assistance in the underdeveloped 
areas, and of the reasons for some of the delays and obstacles that 
too often seem bewilderingly unreasonable and frustrating to 
Western observers. We are used to taking for granted a desire 
for “progress” that has only recently begun to spread in Asia, and 
“still works very unevenly in the various layers of society,” and 
“brings with it the grave risk that the educated may become dis- 
contented enough to revolt before the peasants have become dis- 
contented enough to develop.” 

The author stresses the high price of development, requiring 
not only the sacrifice of today’s enjoyment in order to attain 
tomorrow’s advantage, but the overcoming of a whole series of 
psychological blocks, plus revolutionary changes in traditional 
value patterns. 

Nearly all economic development involves experiment and 
change, whereas Asia puts a heavy emphasis on the ways that have 
proven successful for generations, and is slow to accept the desir- 
ability of innovation. “All Asian societies are today led by men 
who have a much more advanced sense of the changes which are 
necessary than their people have. A proper civics curriculum, 
taught by teachers with a deep enough belief in it, can be a means 
of importance in enabling the people to catch up with their 
leaders.” 

The author presents an illuminating and balanced analysis of 
the problems posed by the attempt to bring about economic de- 
velopment in Asia. Without jargon or bias he considers the eco- 
nomic, political, and social factors involved, drawing his illustra- 
tions largely from his own wide experience in India, though the 
principles he points out are equally valid for most of Asia. He is 
careful always to indicate that there are possible disadvantages in 
economic progress—the lessening of emphasis on traditional, cul- 
tural values or saintliness for instance. And at the end he points 
out that today economic development “has become mixed up with 
a whole series of moral considerations to which it is somewhat 
doubtfully relevant” (e.g. those who love their country want it 
to be rich in order to be powerful). Thus economic progress is 
sought for reasons which are not economic—reasons which may 
provide a more profound drive to motivate acceptance of the 
necessary sacrifices than would the mere desire to get rich. 

This is a book which should be required reading for all who 
are planning and administering programs of technical assistance 
in the underdeveloped areas. 

Heten Dwicut Rep 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


American Democracy Under Pressure, by Donald C. Blaisdell. 
(New York, The Ronald Company, 1957. Pp. v, 324, $5.00) 


In this volume Professor Blaisdell sets forth in clear and direct 
language the interplay of group pressure upon the components of 
our democratic machinery. He deals with power and the place 
of organized groups and their techniques in American representa- 
tive government. He points out various ways in which organized 
pressure groups affect the Congress, the presidency, the federal 
departments and agencies, the semi-independent regulatory 
agencies, and the courts. The impact of pressure groups on 
politics is described, and the election process in terms of group 
conflict is carefully evaluated. 

The author’s discussion of public opinion, the mass media, 
propaganda, and the effects of the mass media of communication 
on government and politics, is timely and significant. He states 
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that the large scale use of mass media for propaganda purposes is 
something new but that its full effect is only beginning to be 
realized. “Already lobbying has been changed, political represen- 
tation modified, and campaigning for public office transformed. 
It is unlike anything ever before encountered by a democratic 
people trying to govern themselves responsibly.” 

In the preparation of this book, wide use has been made of 
books, periodicals and reviews, pamphlets, official documents, un- 
published dissertations, and newspapers. In addition to these 
references, the author’s firsthand observations of pressure politics 
in action during the period that he served in the Department of 
Agriculture and in the State Department contribute authenticity 
to this pioneering volume. The book is adequately documented, 
containing twenty-five pages of footnotes and supplementary 
information. 

Both the college student and the general reader will find 
American Democracy Under Pressure a valuable and reliable 
source of information about the impact which pressure politics is 
making upon our traditional American democratic institutions. 

District of Columbia Teachers College 
Paut O. Carr 

Professor of History 

Washington, D. C. 


A History of Sino-Russian Relations, by Tien-fong Cheng. 
(Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. 355 
notes, bibliography, index, $6.00) 

No serious student of Far Eastern History can afford to overlook 
this excellent factual account of early Sino-Russian relations from 
the 17th century to the present day. Mr. Tien-fong Cheng 
writes from the vantage point of a onetime Minister of Educa- 
tion in the Nationalist Government of China and has based this 
volume not only on extensive research, but upon wide and inti- 
mate experience. 

One of the great losses to the free world was the Communist 
conquest of China. The author recounts in some detail some of 
the mistakes committed by American officials, Concerning our 
mediation effort in the Civil War in China, for example, he says 
that the Truman Doctrine should have been applied to China 
as well as Greece because “the situation . . . at that time was 
exactly the same . . . only on a larger scale.” He asks the challeng- 
ing question: “Why is it then that in 1947 President Truman 
helped Greece suppress Communist rebellion while fifteen months 
ago he had sent George Marshall to mediate between the Na- 
tional Government and the Chinese Communist—an armed 
minority?” 

However, the author is not uncritical of the National Govern- 
ment for its share of blame in the loss of China. They did not 
properly estimate the full force of the Communist menace in 
China, nor the aggressive policy of the Soviet Union. At the time 
of the Japanese surrender, “there was confusion and corruption. 
Many dishonest high-ranking officials . . . simply took the oppor- 
tunity to work for personal gains. . . .” The Communists fully 
exploited this situation to the discredit of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 

The Korean conflict is subjected to justifiable criticism. Mr. 
Cheng writes that the “American Government should have made 
the decision to carry on the war wholeheartedly.” Had the 
“American air force . . . been permitted to bomb military and 
supply lines in Manchuria the war would have ended in a U.N. 
victory, and not only the North Korean regime, but even the 
Peiping regime could have collapsed. As it was, the war ended 
exactly where it started three years ago.” 

This book brings into coherent and sharp focus much of the 
scattered thinking today on the subject of the Sino-Russian re- 
lations. Many persons who believe that Mao Tse-tung would 
someday become a second Tito and break away from the Soviet 
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Union will get little support from Mr. Cheng. He says that 
“judging by subsequent events we must say that this assumption 
is based on wishful thinking and not on facts. After October 
1949, just as prior to that time, the Chinese Communists have 
echoed every Soviet policy or action in international affairs.” 
Moreover, the Communist victory on the mainland is not a 
permanent one because “Communist rule has been forced on the 
Chinese people and not accepted by them through free choice. 
If a free election can be held on the mainland under supervision 
of the United Nations we are sure that the Communist regime 
will be overthrown by a great majority vote of the people.” 

AnTHony KuBEK 

State Teachers College 

Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


An Economic Theory of Democracy, by Anthony Downs, (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. viii, 310, index, $4.50) 
This medium sized volume by a young Stanford Ph.D. analyzes 

the interdependence of political and economic theory thereby 
developing a systematic answer to the question of political action 
in the economic sphere. It advances a decision rule for govern- 
ments comparable to decision rules assigned to consumers and 
firms in present theory. 

The explanation of the behavior role of government in the 
economy follows the tradition of private economic action, The 
author undertakes first to set up the basic structure of a model 
government which follows the traditional lines of rationality in its 
actions using any or all means to “maximize political support.” 
Its parties formulate and carry out policies and office holders have 
personal motives of prestige, power and income. Voting is de- 
scribed as one of rational utility by which the voter measures party 
success in terms of his income. The second part of the book 
analyzes the general effects of uncertainty or lack of information 
concerning the data offered. He then proceeds to show how 
uncertainty affects government decision in the development of 
political ideologies. Parties operate like competitors who advertise 
for the market to countermand each others’ ideology and impel 
rational decisions. The self-interest of both party leaders seeking 
power and the voter seeking income appears to be satisfied. At 
this point one is reminded of the utility theories of Paley, Ben- 
tham or Mill. 

In the third section Downs analyzes more carefully how the 
politico-economic system operates. Here one finds that the tradi- 
tional democratic values are not based upon economic facts but 
that the motives of governments are consistent with those of the 
private agent. ; 

To anyone who would like a revival of the Manchester school 
of liberalism in a search for a utilitarian system of nationality, 
this work is not entirely the answer. Its value lies not so much in 
its advertised novelty of approach as it does for the purpose of re- 
viving interest in a method of dove-tailing political and economic 
aspects of government in a complete theory. It should do some- 
thing to revive interest in this arid aspect of political science. 

Vance L, SHiFLETT 
District of Columbia Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 


Communism and the Spanish Civil War, by David T. Cattell. 
(Berkeley, California, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1955. Its Publi- 
cations in International Relations, Vol. 4. Pp.xii, 290, $3.75) 
Some revealing flashes emerge from this study of Marxist- 

Leninist influence on the course of the Spanish Civil War. One 

instructive insight (p. 111) reads as follows: “Throughout the 

entire war the Communists never had more than two members of 
the party in the cabinet, and these two members always held 
the comparatively insignificant posts of Minister of Public In- 
struction and Minister of Agriculture . . . After Communist 
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authority had increased as a result of the Soviet intervention, 
the party still chose to keep before the country and the world the 
idea that the Communists remained only a minor element. Their 
sway over the government took other forms—primarily, putting 
their followers in other parties into positions of authority and 
infiltrating the lower echelons of the governmental hierarchy. 
For example, there was Julio Alvarez del Vayo, whom the com- 
munists continually supported as Foreign Minister and as General 
Commissar of the army.” It was not strange, therefore, that the 
proportion of Stalinists in the ranks of the political commissars 
of the Leftist army “approached ninety per cent” (p. 114). 
This may indicate the way in which the “Popular Front” 
operated in Spain. The people realized, relates Mr. David T. 
Cattell, that the Marxist-Leninists were becoming “a very power- 
ful influence in the goverment, but many felt that the Com- 
munists had truly adopted democratic methods,” In short, de- 
ception was the principal weapon of Soviet agents and Soviet 
sympathizers in Spain. 

Joseru F, THorNING 

Professor of International Relations 

University of Santo Domingo 


This is Japan, by William Axling. (New York, Friendship Press, 

1957. Pp. 24. $.50) 

In brief compass and with mind on people rather than on 
politics, a veteran missionary writes on Japan today as he sees 
and would have others see it: The Land and its people; Education; 
Industrialization; Postwar trends and gains; The Christian 
Saga; Japan’s role in an awakened Asia. Emphasizes both in text 
and in photographic illustrations the human factor and Christian 
missions. 

StanLey K, HornBeck 


Washington, D. C. 


Essays in Constitutional Law. Robert G. McCloskey, Editor. 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. 429, Table of Cases, 
$5.75) 

Prefacing this collection of constitutional essays and opinions— 
some new and some old—is an extensive and sententious introduc- 
tion which briefs the changes of recent years, and what underlies 
them, in the judicial approach to the true reach of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

It is recalled that the Constitution of the 19th century sug- 
gested a tidy little world of set concepts, with laissez faire en- 
shrined in the due process clause, the entire document an im- 
mutable inheritance from the Founding Fathers, with the judges 
as the high priests to read its auspices. This view of things swept 
under the rug the vast changes in the meaning of the document’s 
phrases which did evolve during its first century and a quarter. 
The Court of Fuller and Field mainly negatived new forces of 
government, preserved the established economic order, and did 
not interfere with the social mores. 

But “Courts seldom hurry to keep their appointments with 
destiny.” The rise of 20th-century skepticism, the spirit of 
scientific inquiry brought about the changes which are the sub- 
ject of this volume, which undertakes to collect, compare and 
explain the materials illustrating the decline and fall of the old 
and false hyper-constitutionalism. What occurred, it is here 
demonstrated, was not the writing of a new constitution, but 
a reversion to Marshall’s original grand concepts of the national 
supremacy and the pervading power of the commerce clause. 
The intransigeance of the middle years melted away. It was not, 
as Mr. Justice McReynolds thought, that the “Constitution is 
gone.” Rather, it now returned. 

Suddenly, also, came the Court’s realization that “Courts are 
not the only agency of government that must be assumed to have 
a capacity to govern.” Though the wisdom of new policies is 
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debatable, their outcome in doubt, “still the legislature is en- 
titled to its judgment.” Formerly, what was judicially thought 
unwise was termed unreasonable and therefore became invalid. 
In the modern view of the Court, the function of legislation is 
restored to the legislators. 

That this great change brings with it need for new bench- 
marks of the limits of the judicial process is hardly surprising. 
It is to raise those questions, rather than synthesize an answer, 
that the author-compiler has collected a sterling series of essays 
tracing the growth of leading questions in the field, such as 
Profs. Beard, Thayer and Powell on the nature of judicial review, 
Max Lerner on the new impact of economics and capitalism, 
Corwin on federalism, the opinion of Judge Learned Hand in 
the communist trial, and others in the areas of the commerce 
and treaty powers, the First Amendment, and the segregation 
cases, 

The collection as a whole is a compendium of constitutional 
history, but a collection with a point and a purpose. Not espe- 
cially for lawyers, the work is a guide book for anyone to whom 
his government matters. 


W. L. Exuis 


The Historical Status of Tibet, by 'Tich-Tseng Li. (New York, 

King’s Crown Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 312, $5.00) 

This study evidently sprang not only from the requirements 
of a Columbia University dissertation, but also from the personal 
interest of the author who himself had some contact with Tibet. 
His aim is to show relationship of Tibet to the outside world from 
the earliest times to 1954. 

Actually there is not much in this book on “status” as such, 
which is just as well, since attempts to define status represent 
a rather arid approach to an important subject. The author 
himself asserts that neat western classifications of status cannot 
apply, and that the status of Tibet was often vague. 

What Mr. Li has produced is really a skeleton history of the 
external relations of Tibet. The varying relationships with 
China are of course the most important, and here occur the argu- 
ments on whether China had, for long periods, simply suzerainty 
over Tibet as a vassal state, or real sovereignty in that area. Thus 
is laid the background for understanding China’s claims, which 
the author in general supports. 

British relations with, Tibet, and with China concerning Tibet, 
naturally receive close attention, as does the attitude of India 
since her independence. Russia and the United States occasionally 
enter the picture also, Britain, and India in her first few years, 
pursued a policy of trying to keep Tibet a buffer state, free of all 
influence by other Powers, especially Russia. 

Nearly one hundred pages of the book are devoted to extensive 
notes, bibliography, and index. The author has used to advantage 
both western and Chinese sources. Of the 200-odd pages of 
text, the bulk concern the years after 1890—the period of 
greatest British pressures, and of the rather chaotic relationships 
of the Chinese Republic with Tibet, down to the first years of 
the Communist regime in China. The book also serves as a sort 
of running commentary on the views of other authors such as 
Rockhill and Bell, who have dealt with aspects of the same subject. 

Ropveric H. Davipson 
George Washington University 


Inside the Confederate Government: The Diary of Robert Gar- 
lick Hill Keane. Edited by Edward Younger. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvi, 241, index, $5.00) 
Here is an invaluable view of the inner working of the Con- 

federate Government. From his vantage point as head of the 

Bureau of War, Kean had ample opportunity to see all the foibles 

of the new government. His diary serves as a text on how not 

to form a new government. 
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Kean’s intimate knowledge of most Confederate leaders gives 
the diary real value. Although occasionally erroneous, his charac- 
terizations of Southern leaders inspire confidence. He held a 
low opinion of Jefferson Davis; others for whom he had little use 
were Adjutant General Samuel Cooper, General Braxton Bragg 
and Cabinet members Judah P. Benjamin and Christopher Mem- 
minger. Even General Robert E. Lee is criticized, although 
Kean did admire him. 

Kean believed that the Confederacy fell because of: a bankrupt 
Treasury; lack of manpower; shortness of subsistence; lack of 
horses and transport; the incompetence of military men; re- 
cruiting difficulties, and slavery. 

However, the greatest deficiency (in his eyes) was “the ab- 
sence of a Representative Man, a leader in the council as well as 
in the field.” In Kean’s estimation no Confederate leader even 
approached such stature. 

Expen BiLincs 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


Inside the State Department—A candid Appraisal of the Bu- 
reaucacy, by Bryton Barron. (New York, a Reflection Book, 
Comet Press Books, 1956. Pp. 178, with Organization Diagram 
of the State Department, and 5 appendices, $3.00) 

This is frankly an attack on the State Department for the re- 
tention in influential positions on its staff of too many persons in 
sympathy with “New Deal” and other policies inconsistent with 
the best interests of the American people. Mr. Barron alleges 
that, as the Secretary and Assistant Secretaries are dependent 
upon their staffs for information and the preparation of state 
papers, these underlings have been able to induce action or in- 
action differing from the policy of the Administration. He 
further accuses the Department of retaining employees on_ its 
payroll much in excess of its needs, thus creating confusion and 
waste. Finally, he urges an investigation of the Department by 
a Congressional Committee. 

Although in support of his charges he names, and quotes inci- 
dents; it is a fact that on March 12, 1957, he was given a hear- 
ing by the House Subcommittee on Appropriations; that the 
Committee had a staff investigation of the 28 allegations made, 
and that it decided that the facts as thus developed did not call 


for action on its part. 
P U. S. Grant 3rd 


The Invasion of France and Germany, 1944-1945, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. (Boston, Little-Brown, 1957. Pp. xxviii, 360, 
illus., 3 appendices, fold. map, index, $6.50) 

Appearing as volume eleven of this distinguished and compe- 
tent historian’s account of United States Naval Operation in 
World War II, this book deals with (1) both British and Amer- 
ican naval support of our Normandy landings (more than half 
the bulk), with (2) naval support of the invasion of Southern 
France, with (3) scattered operations about the northern ports 
of France, minor Mediterranean events, and aid on the Rhine 
river to the army thrusts in deep Germany. Detailed and factual 
as the accounts are, they are not merely such. In each case they 
are introduced by an explanation of the high level strategy which 
brought them about, and of the arguments which led to the 
decisions. In addition, they are livened with vivid remarks made 
by men of the time, what a famous novelist thought as he went 
ashore on Omaha Beach, what a navy cook said to a king when 
he gave him coffee, what Hilaire Belloc said of a stormy sea. 

In many particulars the thoroughness of the author makes more 
accurate previous accounts of these operations, although of course 
it speaks usually only generally of land operations which the Navy 
was supporting. Two examples will illustrate: he emphasizes the 
correct naming of Pointe du Hoc over the too frequently used 
“Pointe du Hoe.” Secondly he insists that it was a British 21st 
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Army Group planner who had the idea and General Bradley of 
our 12th Army Group who decided—after the St. Lo break- 
through—to throw Patton eastward toward Paris and create the 
Falaise pocket, all of this in spite of the fact that this change in 
plan has been claimed by high authority as being one of General 
Eisenhower’s six great decisions. 

The book is readable and worthy of its able author as well as 
of the series in which it stands. Evsrivce CoLsy 


The Iron Curtain Over America, by John Beaty. (Dallas, Texas, 
Wilkinson Publishing Company, 1954. Pp. xiii, 267, index, 
$3.00) 

An interesting, well documented, if one-sided presentation of 
the author’s conviction that a leftist conspiracy, sympathetic with 
the Communist cause and desire for world domination, took over 
the Democratic party a quarter of a century ago, and that with 
specious and erroneous propaganda the American people have been 
misled into a World War and a cold war, and a peace settlement 
that has not and could not bring permanent peace, and finally 
that writers who try to tell the American people how they are 
being misled can but rarely get their writings published and then 
have but a minimum sale, because they are intentionally ignored 
and not reviewed in the book reviews having the greatest circula- 
tion. 

The author begins with a summary historical review of the 
conquest, colonization and civilizing of western Russia by the 
Teutonic Knights, and attributes to the German people the role 
of protectors of Christian civilization against the anti-Christian 
purposes of the Slav drive westward. He then tells the story of 
the conversion of the Khazars in Russia to the Jewish religion 
and the discipline of the Talmud. To the infiltration here of 
these converted Khazars and their posterity he attributes the 
alleged organized public support of opposition to adequate de- 
fense and other doctrines contrary to the true best interests of 
our country, and does persuasively present much evidence in 
support of his contention. 

It is not practicable in a brief review even to summarize his 
argument or mention any considerations inconsistent therewith; 
but thinking people in this country must realize that our foreign 
policy in years past, which led to our tacit consent to the Versailles 
Treaty, although we refused participation in it and the League of 
Nations, to “our stumbling” into World War II, our ineptitude 
and Jack of international understanding that lost China and much 
of Asia to Western civilization, has certainly been lacking in 
wisdom, and that something has been wrong with our leadership. 
We have all read from day to day the explanations for this policy 
and have accepted them at face value. To read this reverse ac- 
count “will give us furiously to think.” 

U. S. Grant 3rbd 


The Kremlin, the Jews, and the Middle East. by Judd L. Teller. 
(New York, Thomas Yoseloff, 1957. Pp. 202, $3.50) 


A provocative title, a timely book, and a powerful plea that 
the Kremlin finally allow Soviet Jewish migration to Israel! Six 
chapters chronicle the Soviet Jewish saga—with emphasis on the 
almost legendary epic of Zionist and religious underground re- 
sistance, and the less savory tale of Jewish tribulations among 
Red Army and partisan forces, A seventh chapter, thanks to 
Mr. Teller’s first-hand knowledge, vividly brings to life the little- 
known personalities, machinations and intrigues of the Israel 
Communist Party and its cohorts. All this is topped by a final 
tour de force of reflections on things like the status of American 
Jews as a “power factor,” the quality of the education of “most 
of the leaders of Egypt and Asia Minor,” Khrushchév’s anti- 
Semitism, Tito’s lack of same,—and concluding (after excepting 
Hungary) that even the overthrow of Communist rule “might 
be a still darker night, red with the blood of Jewish martyrdom.” 
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Aside from the conclusion, much of the above bears out or adds 
to previous accounts in English, one of which—Schwarz’s defin- 
itive The Jews in the Soviet Union (1951)—is listed as a source. 
The jacket blurb’s “for the first time, the full story” actually 
applies only to certain parts: the afore-mentioned section on 
Israel; the poignant testament furtively recorded by a Soviet 
Jewish eye-witness in the 1950’s; and the extensive use of 
Hebrew sources. However, even as a perfectly respectable re- 
telling of the “full story” this book falls short—at times, even in 
terms of its own avowed sources, 

BERNARD CHOSEED 
Institute of Languages & Linguistics 
Georgetown University 


Report of the Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary. 
United Nations General Assembly, Official Records, Eleventh 
Session, Supplement No. 18, A/3592. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 148, $2.00) 

Through press and television, millions of Americans have 
become uncomfortably familiar with the dramatic outward events 
of the Hungarian Revolution. 

Now, through the UN report, thoughtful citizens can learn 
much more about the origin of these events in Hungary, the 
circumstances in which they took place, the roles played by vari- 
ous Hungarian groups, and the grim details of Soviet military 
intervention. Prepared by a Special Committee at the request 
of the General Assembly, the report is based largely on the testi- 
mony of more than 100 Hungarian refugees with direct, per- 
sonal knowledge of the events themselves, on Hungarian docu- 
ments issued before and during the uprising, and on monitoring 
reports of Hungarian radio broadcasts. 

The Committee has marshalled overwhelming evidence in sup- 
port of its well-known findings that “what took place in Hungary 
in October and November 1956 was a spontaneous national up- 
rising due to long-standing grievances which had caused resent- 
ment among the people,” that “action taken by the Hungarian 
people . . . succeeded in ridding them for a few days of the 
apparatus of police terror,” and that this popular achievement 
succumbed to a form of “counter-revolution,” namely, “the 
setting up by Soviet armed forces of Mr. Kadar and his colleagues 
in opposition to a Government which enjoyed the overwhelm- 
ing support of the people of Hungary.” 

The wealth of the source material also makes this report a basic 
reference work for all historians of the Hungarian tragedy. 
Of particular interest are the two chapters on the aims and 
origin of the uprising, for they document the specific political, 
cultural, and economic demands articulated by Hungarian stu- 
dents and writers on the eve of the uprising and underline the 
key role of university students in giving expression to the nation- 
wide will for freedom. Also meriting special attention are the 
chapters on Soviet intervention, which show that fresh Soviet 
troops were pouring into Hungary all the while parts of the 
Soviet army were moving out of Budapest and the Nagy Govern- 
ment was trying to negotiate with Russian leaders on troop 


withdrawal. 
ExizaBetH M. THompson 


Washington, D. C. 


Shoriki, Miracle Man of Japan, by Edward Uhlan and Dana L. 
Thomas. (New York, Exposition Press, 1957. Pp. 202, $3.50) 
American statesmen have denoted as the Pacific Era the period 

of history into which we are emerging. The superficial informa- 

tion and misleading stereotypes shared by some Americans con- 
cerning the millions who populate the shores of this vast ocean 
hardly prepared this country to assume its proper role in the 
area. ‘Today’s diplomatic commitments will be honored in the 
long run only if they are based on genuine mutual understand- 
ing among our peoples. The intimacy of biography is an excellent 
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way to attract desirable popular interest. This is a readable and 
exciting biography of Matsutaro Shoriki, the “William Randolph 
Hearst of Japan.” Publisher of the daily newspaper Yomiuri, ¥ 
Mr. Shoriki is an entrepreneur, promoter, politician, and in large 
measure is responsible for Japan’s rapid progress in such diverse 7 
fields as television and atomic energy. His rise to prominence, due 
to the assistance of a powerful patron, Count Goto, is true to | 
Japanese tradition. 
When Shoriki entered the newspaper world in 1924, he lacked 
both background and experience. However, his prodigious energy, § 
his news policies and his methods of attracting readers and build- % 
ing circulation led to an apt comparison with his friend, the late | 
Mr. Hearst. Usually differences between East and West are J 
stressed, but here we may note how much both Americans and § 
Japanese have in common. Both peoples are faddists; and, in 
both countries, the man who correctly evaluates the public’s 9 
desire achieves ultimate success. E 
This volume fills the need for a popular work in the field of 
American-Japanese relations. Mr. Shoriki’s career parallels the 
history of modern Japan, and this book offers the American public 
a valuable insight into developments in Japan leading up to and 
following World War II. Particularly interesting is the de- 7 
scription of Babe Ruth’s arrival in Japan in 1934. But even © 
more valuable is the capsule account, in Chapter VI, of Japan’s 
story from the medieval period to 1940. 
H. Carrouy ParisH 
University of California, Los Angeles 


They Are Human Too, by Per-Olow Anderson. (Chicago, Henry 

Regnery Co. 1957. Pp. 191, illus., $6.50) 

The author and photographer of this book is a Swede. He is 
a compatriot of that other Swede, Count Folke Bernadotte, who 
was assassinated while serving as UN Mediator in Palestine. 

Since the age of sixteen Mr. Anderson has been active in re- 
porting and photographing international events, beginning with 
the Spanish Civil War. In the 20 years since then, as a reporter 
he has visited the Warsaw Ghetto when under Nazi domination; 
Finland, overrun by Soviet troops; Norway when invaded by 
Russia. He was an eye-witness and reporter of the Normandy 
beach-head landing in 1944 and has since been a sympathetic 
witness of Nazi persecution of Hebrews, Indeed, he aided as 
far as possible the Jewish recovery of Israel. In this book he 
reports a visit to the dispossessed Arabs in the Gaza Strip. Here 
he finds yet another displaced people who are despairing and in 
want. 

The UN Relief and Works Agency does what it can with 
insufficient funds to meet the needs of these expelled Arabs, 
he states, 

While the beautiful illustrations do not stress the sorrowful 
aspects they do show the people as they wait out their lives in 
this desert strip, or gather their livelihood by fishing on the sea. 
The children, with their great dark eyes, showing fear, wariness 
or happiness, are especially appealing. Women carrying water 
jars on their heads, students attending out-door schools, old 
men sitting hopeless or blind by crude door-ways all combine to 
show an illuminating picture of want. 

This reviewer recalls the words of Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, 
then President of the American Peace Society, (World Affairs, 
Fall, 1948, page 189),—“‘Not withstanding the intervention of 
the UN and the impartial mediation of Count Bernadotte, it is 
painfully clear that the temporary triumphs of rival factions or 
nations, the hatreds engendered throughout the Middle-East may 
never permit the establishment of the ‘Peace of Righteousness’ 
which David sang about and the Prince of Peace proclaimed 
beside the tranquil sea of Gallilee.” 

Masev Soutr Catt 
The American Peace Society 
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